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Dedicated To 


The Cause of Human.Freedom Amd Dignity 


for whose sake 


The three great personalities of our times 
Worked, struggled and died 


Preface. 73 49 


Mahatma Gandhi, Jawahar Lal Nehru and Rabindra Nath 
Tagore.are the three great luminaries who have joined the galaxy 
of the great in the firmament of the history of India. Their rare 
effulgence and radiance has illuminated the path not‘only for the 
people of India, but for the entire mankind. Mahatma Gandhi has 
been described as the greatest man.in the world after Jesus Christ. 
Jawahar Lal’ Nehru distinguished himself not only as a beloved 
leader of the Indian massses but also as the world’s pride statesman 
who gave to the concept of non-alignment a new meaning and 
significance. Rabindra Nath Tagore, the first Indian to receive the 
most coveted Nobel Prize for literature, was a genuis par excellence, 
who carved out for himself an immortal place in the world of letters. 
These three gems of humanity had wide, varied and divergent views 
on most problems of life and yet all the three had common standards 
of values which they cherished and died for. All the three worshipped 
at the shrine of human freedom and dignity, justice and peace, making 
love, non-violence and faith in man asthe cornerstone of their 
thought and philosophy. They have bequeathed to humanity an 
undying heritage in the form of their message of love, truth and 
non-violence which is most relevant today when a variety of conflicts’ 
and erises of the present day world, and the stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons of war in the arsenals of the great powers not only pose a 
veritable menace to world peace but threaten the very existence 
of mankind. The deliverance of humanity is possible only if we 
tread the path shown by them and adhere to the timeless values 
which they so assiduously preached and practised. 


In the pages of this book I have endeavoured to give a brief and 
yet systematic and clear exposition of the thoughts and ideas of 
these three great figures of our times. In asmall volume as the 
present one it was not possible to treat the entire gamut and 
immeasurable expanse of the thoughts and ideas of such protean 
personalities, but every effort has been made to throw light on all 
fundamentals. The thoughts of Gandhi, Nehru and Tagore form 
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part of the syllabuses of all Indian universities and have been made 
a special subject of study in some foreign universities. Questions are 
set on the thoughts of Gandhi, Nehru and Tagore in the Gene< 
ral Studies paper of higher competitive examinations. While 
writing this book, the requirements of the students and candidates 
have also been kept in view. An attempt has been made to make 
the book even more useful by including in it select extracts, from 
the speeches and writings of Gandhi, Nehru and Tagore, bearing on 
various issues of individual and social or political life. 


In the end I would like to express my heartiest thanks to CBS 
Publishers and Distributors who were kind enough to bring out the 
book in record time. I am highly grateful to my professors and 
teachers who have always been sources of inspiration and guidance 
for my endeavours, I also acknowledge deep debt of gratitude to 
scholars and writers whose works I have consulted and quoted 
from. 


6 B/65, Shastri Nagar B.K. Goyal 
Agra-282002 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 


“Generations to come will scarce believe that such a one as 
this ever in flesh and blood walked upon this earth.” 


— Albert Hinstein 


Thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi 


Greatness of Gandhiji. A writer of the eminence of John 
Haynes Holmes regarded Gandhiji asthe greatest Indian since 
Gautam the Buddha, and as_ the greatest man since Jesus Christ. 
He wrote : ‘“‘when all the kings and princess and great captains of 
our times, who make so much noise and occupy so central a place. 
upon the stage, when these have long since been forgottcn, every 
one of them, the Mahatma will still be known and revered as the 
greatest Indian since Gautam the Buddha, and as the greatest man 
since Jesus Christ.” This mother earth has given birth to 
men and women who have decked the stage of life with marvellous 
deeds and thoughts, have influenced the feeling, thinking and 
actions of people through generations and have thus revolutionized 
the whole world of ideas. Among them mention may be made of 
men of Jiterature like Homer and Sophocles, Shakespeare and Milton, 
Valmiki and Ved Vyas, of philosophers like Plato, Aristotle and 
Shankracharya, saints like Buddha, Jesus Christ and Guru Nanak, 
political leaders like Mazzini, Garibaldi, Lenin and Mao. But the 
way Mahatma Gandhi ruled the hearts and minds of the people 
and gave to humanity the weapons of unprecedented and unshak- 
able power in the way of Satyagraha, the whole galaxy of the great 
gets dimmed in the dazzling light that the Mahatma embodied. 
Prof U.S. Mohan Rao writes: ‘‘In the history of mankind there 
have been great saints, philosophers, thinkers, scientists, statesmen. 
and political leaders whose contributions in their own fields have 
been outstanding. But Gandhiji was unique, because while he was 
actively leading a mass struggle for freeing his country from foreign 
rule, he conceived swaraj at once in individual and political terms 
and tried through reflection and experiment to evolve a philosophy 
of life wh ch would have permanent validity.” 

Gandhijit as a revolutionary thinker. While Gandhiji was 
occupied in waging liberation struggle first in South Africa and then 


in India, by his writings and practice, at the same time, he was 
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evolving a philosopy or a way of life which can certainly be called 
revolutionary. Out of humility Gandhiji said that there is no such 
thing as Gandhism. If by Gandhism we mean a fixed dogma or 
creed which can be stated in set formulac, there is certainly nothing 
which can be Jabelled as Gandhism. Louis Fischer says, he was 
“independent, unfettered, unpredictable, hence exciting and 
difficult”, He could not be held in the grip of any ‘ism’. Rigidity of 
outlook or ideas or practice was repugnant to Gandhiji. His life was 
a saga of constant experiencing and perpetual experimentation dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of Truth characterized by constant growth. But 
if by ‘ism’ we mean a way of life, then there is certainly something 
like Gandhism because it is ‘a definite philosophy of life,’ certain 
basic principles on which a particular ideology and a particular 
technique of solving national and international tensions have been 
built up. Many of his basic ideas are marked by a fundamental 
unity and consistency. 


Deeply steeped in ancient Indian tradition, Gandhian thought 
can yet be said to be radical and revolutionary. In so far as he 
pleaded for a stateless society, he was being more revolutionary 
than even Marx, Kropotkin and other anarchists. Basing his pre- 
dorninantly non-violent state, if state under the pr2sent circum- 
stances was a necessity,on love and truth, putting great emphasis 
on the spiritual nature of man and believing in the innate goodness 
of the human heart, he presented a revolutionary doctrine of spiri- 
tual commonwealth, which is more revolutionary than that of 
the Stoics andthe Christian thinkers. He denounced the utili- 
tarian principle of the greatest good of the greatest number, a 
principle which had enjoyed the support of a number of philosophers 
and he gave to us his Sarvodaya philosophy. Not that these ideas 
were non-existent, they were there in our ancient literature; our saints 
and sages of ancient times preached them; the Vedas contain all 
that Gandhiji stood for, but Gandhiji gave to these age-old principles 
and ideas an extended meaning and application. He challenged 
the fundamental basis of western civilization which none of the 
modern revolutionary thinkers never did, namely, the supremacy of 
the matter over spirit. What distinguishes Gandhiji from the utili- 
tarians, communists, anarchists and other revolutionary thinkers 
of the west is his emphasis on the spiritual aspect of life and his 
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conviction that materialism will ultimately yield place to spiritual 
ism in which alone lies the hope ofthe liberation of the individual 
and mankind from various _ kinds of fetters in which they find them. 
selves chained. 


The Nature of Gandhian Thought 


The very nature of Gandhiin thought is spiritualistic. Behind 
all his utterances, writings, meditations and actions on the mundane 
affairs of life runs a silken thread of his unshakable faith in 
truth, love and non-violence. The spiritual side is the permanent 
side of human nature, for man is constantly struggling and ende- 
avouring to regain that peace, to find that kingdom of heaven which 
is an essential part of his being. By following the path of truth, 
love and non-violence, man will get the real freedom which is his 
due and which he is unconsciously but incessantly hankering after, 
Gandhiji’s faith in God is as unshakable and unbreakable as the 
the granite rocks. For him Truth, Love and God are convertible 
terms. His concern was for the whole of humanity, nay, for the 
whole création, for what seems to be existing and what our senses 
perceive isthe manifestation of God. Every sentient being is but 
a spark of that Pillar of Fire. That Gandhiji achieved astounding 
success in his various compaigns, both in South Africa and India, 
achieved freedom for India, gained victory over his adversaries was 
due to the fact that he touched the permanent side, that is, the 
spiritual side of man and by his unfailing weapons of Satyagraha, 
which indeed embodied truth, love and non-violence, sought to 
convert the adversary to his side. Spiritualism is thus the sheet 
anchor and the nerve centre of Gandhian thought. Even his ideas 
about such materialistic affairs of life as the economic organization 
of society, decentralization, trusteeship, national language, machines 
and industry, science and technology draw sustenance from his 
deeply religious or spiritual conviction. The mundane affairs of 
life should be so governed, the material side of human life should be 
so led, the bodily requirements should be so met that man is enabled 
to secure the development of his spiritual side and thus get the 
sp iritual freedom which alone is his goal. 


Gandhiji’s Method 
Empiricism. In the words of Mr. U.S. Mohan Rao, “while 
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Gandhiji was idealistic in his approach, he was eminently pra- 
gmatic in the translation of his ideals into practice, that 
while his belief in fundamental principles like Truth and Non- 
violence was unshakable, his application of these principles was 
governed by a continuous process of experimentation and developed 
by practice ; and that his methods of conflict-resolution had no 
finality about them and could be improved by further experimen- 
tation.” This sums up the methodology Gandhiji adopted to 
develop his thoughts and ideas. The charge that Gandhiji lived orily 
in the world of ideas, and that what he utfered and wrote has no 
relevance whatsoever to the real problems of. life is totally erroneous. 
As a matter of fact, Gandhiji preached only what he practised. He 
developed his philosophy on the basis of his own solid and sound 
experiences of life. His method was thus by and large empirical, His 
own life was nothing but a documentary of experimentation. That 
is why he named his autobiography : My Experiments with Truth. 
“If at all, his ideas are in advance of the times and may for that 
very reason appear impracticable” but the truth is-that as far as 
Mahatma Gandhi was concerned, he had proved beyorld a shadow 
of doubt that he preached what he had practised. As Montesquieu 
had studied a number of constitutions and constitutional practices 
before be developed his theory of liberty, even so Gandhiji had 
experimented with the principles and methods he stood for before 
he recommended them for use not only ,on individual scale but also 
on national and international scale. To one who does not believe 
in the power of the spirit may mock at Satyagraha recommended by 
Ganphiji as a potent and efficacious weapon of warfare. But 
Gandhiji had tested the efficacy of the method in South Africa 
before he made use of it in his fight for the freedom of India. He 
was “but a humble seeker after truth and bent upon finding §it.’’ 
*‘His life was a continuous Sadhana for the realization of truth, not 
abstract truth, but such truth as can be realized in human re- 
lations.” Thus his thoughts and ideas did not originate simply 
from meditation and contemplation but from continuous experi- 
mentation. He was not a social philosopher but a social scientist who 
through his cwn Sadhana had tested the efficacy of the methods 
he preached, 


Historicism. Besides empiricism: which is the hall mark of 
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Gandhiji’s method, historicity is another trait of Gandhiji’s method. 
But Gandhiji’s conception of history is very very different from 
Marx’s, Marx’s interpretation of history is materialistic, Gandhiji’s 
is spiritualistic. From historical events in various epochs of the 
history of mankind Marx reached the conclusion that class war or 
class conflict has always been the law of society.‘ This conflict is 
between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’. These two categories of people 
have always existed and have always been at war with each other. 
By means of dialectics Marx proved that the conflict of classes at a 
certain stage of history gave birth to a new social order which again 
led to the same conflicts after some lapse of time. At present the 
society is divided between the capitalists and labour. The class war 
which is going on between them will lead to the victory ofthe 
labour class who will e.tablish a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
This dictatorship. will work towar.Js the end of decimating distinc- 
tion of classes and establishing a classless society. 


Thus economics or materialism dominated Marx’s approach 
to history. Gandhiji, on the othcr hand, lays stress on love and 
man’s pursuit of the ultimate goal as the determining factors of 
history. There is something unintelligible, something indescribable, 
something intangible but which the mind’s inner eye perceives, 
which has goaded men into actions of various sorts. The perception 
and attainment of that goal is not possible except through truth, love 
and non-violence. Gandhiji’s own life was in itselfa history where 
in he strove to fight against untruth, hatred and violence. He 
calls upon not only individuals but also nations to fight those 
negative factors with positive ones. In this regard our preference 
goes tothe Gandhian way which alone can hold out any hope of 
deliverance of humanity from evils that flesh is heir to. The 
path shown by Marx was strewn with thorns and brambles which 
will obstruct and hinder rather than foster and promote. 


Intuitiontsm, Another aspect of Gandhiji’s methodology is 
intuitionism. Gandhiji was essentially a man of reason. There 
were, however, certain experiences felt by Gandhiji which had no 
basis in reason. They were in fact intuitional. He believed in the 
power of the spirit which does exist and influences human be- 
havior. How? This even Gandhiji could perhaps not explain. It 
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was this faith in the power of the spirit which enabled Gandhiji to 
be friend even the fiercest of men and convert even the hardened 
criminals into good law-abiding citizens. Not reason but intuition 
had led Gandhiji to emphasize that the present mad rush for wealth 
and the unregulated and unrestricted development of science and 
technology will lead one day to the extinction of humanity. We have 
already seen how these factors brought about two world wars from 
which mankind could somehow manage to retrieve its survival. 
Perpetuation of life and continuation of the human race is possible 
only if people abide by the eternal principles of love, truth and non- 
violence. In his conception of God Gandhiji depended on his 
intuition. God, he said, ‘‘transcends speech and reason,” He saw 
not with the help of the senses but through his intuition that “‘whilst 
everything around me is ever changing, ever dying, there is under- 
lying all that change a living power that is changeless, that holds 
all together, that creates, dissolves and recreates’’. “I would have you 


brush aside all rational explanations and begin with a simple child 
like faith in God.” 


Gandhiji‘s Conception of God 


Gandhiji had an unshakable faith in God and it was his abso- 
lute faith in God that was the greatest source of strength for him. 
As has already been poiited out spiritualism is the basis of Gandhiji’s 
thought. He believed that nota blade of grass moved but by his 
will, Gandhiji regarded himself simply as an instrument of God who 
alone knew how to make use of him and in what manner and to what 
extent. He was convinced in the existence of God and his faith in 
Him grew brighter and firmer with every trial he faced in the long 
span of his life. Whenever he was in difficulty or on the horns of 
a dilemma, he called upon God. “I have never found Him lacking 
in response”’ he said, ‘‘I have found Him nearest at hand when the 
horizon seemed darkest —in my ordeals in goals, when it was not all 
smooth sailing for me. I ca.not recall a single: moment in my life 
when I had a sense of desertion by God”’. 


God for Gandhiji is not an external reality but an abiding 
presence in the human heart. The best proof of God’s existence is 
found in the transformed conduct of those who have felt His real 
presence within. It is because Of the presence of God that the whole 
universe moves and has its being. He is an all pervasive reality in 
which everything, good and bad, lives, moves and has its being. He 
is immanent in man and also in the world which is His manifesta- 
tion. It is God who sustains life. A man without faith in God is like 
a drop thrown out of the ocean and bound to perish. ‘‘That which 


impels man to do the right is God. ‘Che sum total of all that lives 
is God.” 


Gandhiji says, the reality of God is not based on the evidence 
of senses nor can it be demonstrated by reason like a theorem in 
Geometry. It is impossible to reason out the existence of God, 
because He transcends reason. ‘“There is an indefinable mysterious 
power that pervades everything. I feel it, though I do not see it. It 
is this unseen power that makes itself felt and yet defies proof 
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because it is so unlike all that I perceive through my senses, It 
transcends reason.” 


God is perceptible only to the nian who has living faith in Him, 
To him His voice is always audible. Complete surrender to God 
transforms the very being of man. He is enabled to have communion 
with God as Gandhiji had. ‘‘The greater the surrender to Him, the 
greater has been my joy.’’ According to Gandhiji, since God is 
unthinkable, indescribable and unknowable, he becomes all things 
to all men. By the power of God difftrent people could perceive His 
presence in different ways. ““To the theist he is a personal 
God who can be approached and loved, and who can listen and 
respond to the heartfelt and sincere prayer of the devotee. To the 
Vedantin, He is impersonal power, the source of Light and Life, above 
allluminous and living thing. To Gandhiji He is “an impersonal 
power which sustains the universe, the Supreme spirit which is all 
pervading and al] embracing. One yct many, smaller than the atom 
and bigger than the Himalayas, contained in a drop of the ocean, 
and yet something which not all the seven oceans can encompass.” 


Material things of life are changeable and perishable but 
behind all that changes and perishes there is something that is 
changeless, that holds togeth:r, that creates, dissolves and recreates. 
That informing power or spirit is God. “‘And since nothing else I 
see merely through the senses can or will persist, He alone is”. 


How can one attain God? How can one have communion 
with God ? According to Gindhiji, three things are required for the 
perception of that Divine Power : (1) Fullest trust in God (2) perfect 
purity and (3) extreme humility. Gandhiji wrote: “The purer I 
try to become, the nearer I feel to be to God. How much more 
should I be when my faith is not a mere apology, as itis today, 
but has become as immovable as the Himalayas and as white and 
bright as the snow on their peaks ?” Extreme humility means reduc- 
ing oneself to zero, that is, annihilation of self, which can materialize 
in one’s identification with one’s fellow creatures. Hence a life of 
service must be one of humility. “‘True humility means most stre- 
nuous and constant endeavour entirely directed towards the service 
of humanity.” 


Is the Divine Power benevolent or malevolent ? Gandhiji 
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finds it as purely benevolent for in the midst of death life persists, 
in the midst of untruth truth persists, in the midst of darkness light 
persists. Hence Ged is Life, Truth, Light. He is Love. He is the 
supreme Good. 


As to the existence of evil in this world, no rational explanation 
can be given. We know that evil exists as much as good exists. 
“And I call God long-suffering and patient, precisely because he 
' permits evil in the world.”” God has no evil in Him and yet if there 
is evil, He is the author of it and yet untouched by it. 


According to Gandhiji, God is Love and Truth. But to love 
may be attached many meanings ; therefore it would be fitter to say : 
God is supreme love. Gandhiji also believed God is | ruth and this 
phrase gives the fullest description of God. At a lattcr stage in the 
development of his thought Gandhiji converted the proposition 
“God is Truth’ to Truth is God. Gandhiji explained that to say God 
is truth is fraught with certain dangers. Millions have taken the name 
of God and in His nam2 committed nameless atrocities. But in Hindu 
philosophy and also in Islamic it is clearly stated that God alone is, 
and nothing else exists. Outward forms of religion for which 
inhuman atrocities have been committed by the fanatics have no 
existence. Only that exists which is cternal and unending. The 
Sanskrit word for truth is a word which literally means that which 
exists, Sat. For these ard many other reasons Gandhiji came to 
the conclusion that the definition—Truth is God—gave him the 
greatest satisfaction. ‘‘And when you want to find Truth as God, 
the only inevitible means is love, that is, non-violence, and since I 
believe that. ultimately the means and ends are convertible t2rms, 
I should not hesitate to say that God is Love.” 


Gandhiji called God Sat—Chit---Anand. Where there is Sat or 
Truth, there also is knowledge which is true. That is why the word 
Chit or knowledge is associated with the name of God. And where 
there is true knowledge, there is always bliss (Anand). And even as 
truth is eternal so is the bliss derived from it. ““Hence we know God 
as Sat—Chit—Anand, one who combines in himself Truth, Know- 
ledge and Bliss.” 


Consequences of Gandhiji’s faith in God : Several vital consequ- 
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ences followed from Gandhiji’s intense and living faithin God. First, 
itled him to regard the whole universe with all its sentient and 
insentient Creation as the manifestation of God and hence to view 
all life as one. Observance of ahimsa or non-violence towards all 
living beings is the natural corollary of this conception. To resort 
to violence is to offend against the unity of life and hence to militate 
against truth. Second, if truth is God, it follows that every one who 
devotes himself to the pursuit of truth can be sure of receiving the 
backing of cosmic forces in all his activities. Satyagrahi, therefore, 
knows no defeat. Third, if whole life is one, one cannot serve the 
poor and the oppressed without entering politics, Gandhiji’s concep- 
tion of God as Truth led him to revolutionize politics by insisting 
that the principles of conquering hatred by love and untruth by truth 
was as much applicable in the sphere of national and _ international 
politics as in that of private life and this may be regarded as his 
most important and revolutionary contribution to political thinking 
and action. 


GANDHIJ’S VIEWS ON RELIGION 


With his conception of God are intimately connected Gandhiji’s 
views on religion. By religion Gandhiji did not mean any parti- 
cular religion like Hinduism, Islam or Christianity. He meant the 
universal religion which transcends all particular religions. ‘‘By 
religion”, he said, “I do not mean formal religion or customary 
religion, but that religion which underlines all religions, which 
brings us face te face with our Maker’’. Religion does not mean 
sectarianism or the acceptance of a dogma or creed preached by 
a prophet, or contained in a scripture like the Vedas, the Bible or 
the Koran, or the performance of any ritual or external observance 
like going to a temple, church or mosque or counting the beads of a 
rosary. Religion to Gandhiji means a belief in the ordered moral 
government of the universe. The essence of religion is to be found 
in the disinterested search after Truth which purifies the heart and 
transforms conduct. Religion consists in the service of the poor and 
the helpless. According to Gandhiji, he who wants to serve God 
must serve His creatures. 


Characteristics of a truly religious man : Gandhiji believed in 
the equality of all religions. The soul of all religions is one, but it is 
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encased in a multitude of forms. Different people have different 
conceptions of God, therefore, there will always be diffrent religions 
answering to different temperaments and climatic conditions. Diffe- 
rent religions are different ways of reaching the same goal, that is, 
the attainment of God. Belief in one God is the corner stone of all 
religions. The characteristics of a truly religious man can be summed 
up as follows : 


(1) Belief in the existence of God, the Supreme Power in whom 
the whole universe lives, moves and has its being. 


(2) Truth and Righteousness. Morality is the soul of religion. 
As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be religious. There 
is no such thing as religion overriding morality. ‘“‘Man. for instance 
cannot be untruthful, cruel and incontinent and claim to have God 
on his side.” 


(3) -Fearlessness. For, an unshakable faith in God drives away 
every kind of fear. 


(4) Service of the fellow creatures. Extreme humility. ‘‘Not 
until we have reduced ourselves to nothingness can we conquer the 
evil in us.---And when a man thus loses himself, he immediately finds 
himself in the service of all that lives’’. | 


Religious tolerance—Since the soul of all religions is one, 
Ganadhiji pleaded for tolerance, ¢.e. reverence and respect for others’ 
faiths as for our own. ‘““True knowledge of religion breaks down the 
barriers between faith and faith”. Gandhiji believes in the funda- 
mental truths of all great religions of the world. All religions were 
God-given. “If only we could all of us read the scriptures of the 
different faiths from the standpoint of the followers of these faiths, 
we should find that they were at the bottom all one and were help- 
ful to one another.” That is why Gandhiji disapproved of all 
attempts at conversion. He wrote in the Harijan of January 30, 1937: 
“Why should a Christian want to convert a Hindu to Christianity 
and vice versa. Why should he be not satisfied ifthe Hindu isa 
good or godly man ? If the morals of a man are a matter of no con- 
cern, the form of worship in a particular manner in a church or a 
mosque or a temple is an empty formula ; it may even be a_hind- 
rance to individual or social growth”’, 
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Religious Basis of Gandhiji’s Politics 


The greatest contribution that Gandhiji made to political 
thought and practice was to spiritualize politics. Gandhian politics 
is imbued with the spirit of Gandhian religion which indeed holds 
the key to the understanding of Gandhian political thought, The 
communists regard religion as the opium for the masses; the 
materialists, the agnostics and the naturalists do’nt find any meaning 
in religion. But for Gandhiji, to be weaned away from religion is to 
be separated from the source of light and life. Like the Grecks 
Gandhiji regarded life as -an indivisible whole and refused to 
separate its various activities from each other. Politics cannot 
:ltogether b> separated from religion. The Greeks did not make any 
conscious effort to distinguish between ethics and politics. The 
same with Gandhiji. For him religion does not concern itself with 
one particular portion or segment of life but enters into every aspect 
of it. That is why he felt called upon to participate in politics asa 
part of religious duties. In other words, Gandhiji was not interested 
in politics for the sake of* politics but politics was thrust upon 
him in his search for a way of life that may emancipate man from 
his woe and suffering True religion consists in the service of fellow- 
men, in uplifting the poor, the helpless, the oppressed and the down- 
trodden and since this cannot be accomplished without overhauling 
the political structure of life, taking part in politics becomes inevit- 
able. “‘If I seem to take part in politics’, said Gandhiji in one of his 
speeches, “‘it is only because politics today encircle us like the coils of 
a snake from which one cannot get out, no matter how one tries”. 
He also wrote in his autobiography : ‘‘ Those who say that religion 
has nothing to do with politics do not know what religion means.”’ 
Gandhiji was critical of all talks of a double standard of morality im- 
plied in phrases like ‘politics is politics’ and ‘business is business.’ 
“Activities that draw no sustenance from the spiritual nature of man, 
but derive all their energy and motive power from the non-spiritual 
side of man’s composition, are bound, after running their allotted 
course, to end in disaster and ruin.’ “‘Matter connot sustain itself 
ever so long. It can only sustain itself by the power of the spirit, 
and no civilization boasting only of its material triumphs and 
glories cun stand the test of time.” This staunch faithin the power 
of the spirit led Gandhiji to declare that politics bereft of religion 
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are a death-trap that kill the soul. Introduction of religion into 
politics thus remains one ofthe fundamental contributions of 
Gandhiji to political throught. Just as Marx upturned Hegel’s Dial- 
ectics by propounding his theory of dialectical materialism, Gandhiji, 
by introducing religion into politics, did the signal job of turning 
upside down Machiavelli’s thesis that politics and religion do not go 
together. 


SATYAGRAHA : THE QUINTESSENCE OF GANDHISM 


Satyagraha is the core of Gandhian thought It is his most 
fundamental and impzrishable contribution to political thought and 
practice. Satyagraha is a way of non-violent struggle. Literally 
Satyagraha means insistence on truth and _ hence truth force. 
Physical weapons may fail but the weapon of Satyagraha is unfail- 
ing because it has costnic forces behind it. Gandhiji also called it 
truth force, love force, or soul force for the law of truth is the law 
of love. “‘Non-violent resistance to political authority, non-co- 
operation with evil, and fasting constitute essential parts of it, but 
they do not exhaust its full import.” The Christian tenet of over- 
coming evil with, good comes closer to its rea! significance. 


The votary of truth would not seek to vindicate truth by viol- 
ent means. He would wean the opponent from error by patience 
and sympathy, And patience mans self-suffering So the doctrine 
came to mean vindication of truth, not by infliction of suffering 
on the opponent but on one’s own self. A Satyagrahi bears no ill-will 
or hatred against the evil doer. He always tries to overcome hatred 
by love, evil by good, anger by love, untruth by truth, himsa by 
ahimsa Since a Satyagrahi seeks to conquer the opponent t> his 
side by appealing to the latter’s heart, he has to be ready to undergo 
periods of patience, self-suffering and sacrific:. In the words of 
Dr. Stanley Jones, the Satyagrahi matches his capacity to suffer 
against the capacity of his opponent to inflict suffering ; he does 
not hate the latter but refuses to ob%y him and to help him in 
perpetuating injustice. The Satyagrahi has 4 faith in the existence 
of the soul behind the physical exterior and strikes directly at it. 
Therefore the most important component of Satyagraha is soul force. 


That Satyagraha is a weapon of incalculable power was dem- 
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onstrated by Gandhiji first in South Africa and then in India, Its 
efficacy has been vindicated beyond any shadow of doubt. By it 
subject nations can win back their freedom without shedding ‘a 
drop of the blood of their opponents. Its superiorty over violent 
means lies in the fact that it leaves no bitterness or destruction as 
its aftermath. On the other hand, it leaves a trail of goodwill bet- 
ween the one who wields the weapon of Satyagrah and the one 
against whom it is wielded. 


The principle of returning good for evil, overcoming 
hatred by love, which constitutes the essence of Satyagraha, is a very 
old principle. Gandhiji described it as eternal. Socrates practised 
it when he preferred to drink a cup of hemlock rather than 
give up preaching what he knew to be truth. Prahlad practised it 
when he bore all the tortures he was subjected to by his father 
rather than surrender faith in Go!. Mirabai was being a true 
Satyagrahi in bearing all the indignities heaped upon her rather 
than submit to what she considered was wrong. Satyagrah was 
also preached and practised by Lord Buddha and by Lord Jesus 
Christ. Itis to be found in the writings of modern thinkers like 
Tolstoy, Ruskin and Thoreau who greatly influenced Gandhiji. 
Gandhiji’s contribution lies in the fact, that while e rlier it was 
applied by individuals and groups in private life, Gandhiji extended 
the sphere of its application to public affairs In fact his originality 
lay in using it on a much larger scale for the solution of social, 
economic and political problems. 


For a Satyagrahi to be successful in his fight certain conditions 
must be satisficd. Since Satyagraha embodies Truth Force or Love 
Force or Soul Force, a Satyagrahi must develop truth and purity in 
himself. His heart must be as clean as that of a child. It should be 
shorn of any trace of ill will, hatred orjealousy. It is perfect self- 
mastery and inner discipline which entitle an individual to wield 
this most potent weapon against oppression and injustice. A life of 
rigorous self-discipline is a must, only then can a Satyagrahi appeal 
to and awaken the conscience of the oppressor. 


For the successful execution of non-violent warfare it is essen- 
tial for the fighters to be fully trained and equipped with requis 
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ites essential. Just. as soldiers and their officers have to undergo a 
hard and prolonged training before they are sent out to fight against 
the enemy in a battle, similarly the people and their leadcrs in a 
non-violent struggle must have the requisite training. ‘‘Besides 
control of the senses, simple living and devotion to truth, obedience 
to law is a necessary part of this training. Only he who has 
mastered the art of obedience to law knows the art of disobedience 
to law”. So wrote Gandhiji. 


Truth and Non-violence 


Gandhiji’s greatest cantribution to humin thought and prac- 
tice is his conception of truth and non-violence. While the commu- 
nists would insist on class war and violent revolution for the 
eradication of social and economic injustice, Gandhiji reposed his 
faith in truth and non-violence. He taught his. countrymen anew 
way of revolt He would mz2et violence with non-violence, untruth 
with truth, hatred with love. 


To Gindhiji, truth and non-violence are inseparable. “‘They 
are like two sides of a coin, or rather a smooth unstamped metallic 
disc’’. A seeker after Truth had necessarily to follow the path of 
non violence ev.n as ahimsa could not be realised without the 
strictest adherence to truth. Accarding to Gandhiji, truth is God 
because He encompasses all life within Him. Hence truth cannot be 
sustained without non-violence which is the law of our being. 
Violence is untruth because it offends against the unity and sacred- 
ness of life. The observance of non-violence in life therefore 
becomes the highest duty 9f the seeker after truth. 


Non-violence literally means non-killing or non injury to any 
body. It signifies non-injury in thought, word and deed, 
Violence is committed if one thinks ill of or utters a harsh word to 
anybody, though one might not have caused any physical injury. 
The votary of non-violence may bear self-suff-ring or may even be 
ready for self-sacrifice but he would never cause hurt to any living 
being on earth. “I cultivate in my soldiers’? he said, ‘‘the courage 
of dying without killing’. Non-violence in its dynamic condition 
means conscious suffering. It does not mean submission to the 
will of the evil doer, but it means putting of one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant.” 


Though the term non-violence is negative in form, it is not 
merely a negative virtue. It involves the positive doing of good as 
much as the negative refusal to cause harm. It is a positive force— 
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the universal law of love. Imnits a¢tive form it stands for goodwill 
towards all that lives: It is supreme love; supreme kindness, and 
supreme self-sacrifice. 


Non-violence is an active force of the highest order. ‘Final 
victory of the practitioner of non-violence is perfectly certain. 
“‘Working under this law of our being, it is possible for a single 
individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire to save his 
honour, his religion, his soul and lay the foundation of that 
empire’s fall or its regeneration....Non-violence is soul-force or the 
power of Godhead within us.”’ 


Gandhiji lays down certain conditions for the practice of non- 
violence. An imperfect man cannot grasp the whole of that Essence- 
he would not be able to bear its full blaze, but even an infinitesimal 
fraction of it, when it becomes active within us, can work wonders. 
These conditions are : (1) consciousness of the living presence of God. 
within one is undoubtedly the first requisite (2) Non-violenc¢ 
demands on the part of its practitioner perfect humility. “If one 
has pride, egoism, there is no non-violence.” ‘‘It was only when 
I had learnt to reduce myself to zero that I was able to evolve the 
power of Satyagraha in South Africa,” says Gandhiji. (3) purity of 
heart (4) courage (5) forbearance (6) fearlessness, — One who has 
living faith in God will have all fear, except the fear of God, 
evaporated (7) Complete abstention from exploitation (8) Non- 
possession. 


Gandhiji had immense historical sense to prove that non 
violence is the law of our species as violence is the law of the brute. 
The history of mankind is witness to the fact that man has been 
steadily progressing towards Ahimsa. Development of mankind 
shows signs of progressive ahimsa and diminishing himsa. “Had it 
been otherwise the human species should have been extinct by now 
even as many of the lower species have disappeared’’. 


Non-violence of the brave. Gandhiji’s non-violence is not for 
the weak. He believes in the non-violence of the brave. ‘‘Nona 
violence is the summit of bravery.” There is no room for cowardice 
in Gandhiji’s scheme of non-violence. Where there is a choice 
between cowardice and violence, Gandhiji would prefer violenee. 
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“TI would risk violence a thousand times than the emasculation of 
a whole rage.” Violence offered in self-defence, or the defence of 
the defenceless, even if not lawful, is an act of bravery far better 
than cowardly submission. Gandhiji’s non-violence was thus the 
non-violence of the brave. Non-violence, says Gandhiji, is infinitely 
superior to violence, forgiveness is more manly than punishment. 
“But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power to 
punish ; it is meaningless when it pretends to proceed from a 
helpless creature’. Physical capacity is not essential for the 
non-violence of the brave. What is essential is an indomitable will 
where strength proceeds from. 


The religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the rishis 
and saints. It is meant for the common people as well. According 
to Gandhiji, the salvation of mankind lies only through non- 
violence. There is no alternative toit, In the violent war, if it 
starts at all, if there is a victor left, the very victory will be a living 
death for the nation that emerges victorious. Thus Gandhiji 
taught the message of non-violence not only for individuals but 
also for groups and nations. 


Superiority of non-violence over violence—According to the 
Mahatma, non-vioience is ever to be preferred to violence. In the 
first place, the non-violent struggle is always conducted gracefully 
and with a minimum of bitterness ; “it does not leave trail of bitter- 
ness behind it and does not lead to brutalization of humanity-as a 
violent war does’? because the non-violent warrior, having love in 
his breast is always prepared for negotiation, conciliation and 
compromise. Secondly, non-violence renders ineffective and useless 
the weapons of violent warfare which the adversary possesses and 
puts him on the horns ofadilemma. Thirdly, the use of the moral 
weapon of non-violence is doubly blessed. It ennobles not only 
him who wields it but also him against whom it is directed. 
Fourthly, in a non-violent struggle the final victory of the 
Satyagrahi 1s absolutely certain, The fact that the Satyagrahi fights 
on the side-of God and has the blessings of the cosmic forces makes 


his final triumph absolutely sure. 


_ In describing non-violence as the highest religion Gandhiji was 
not original. The words of the Mahabharat ‘Ahimsa parmo dharma’ 
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are well known. The doctrine constitutes the core of Jainism and 
Buddhism. Jesus Christ taught the message ef self-suffering and self 
sacrifice, never to lift a hand against the opponent. Gandhiji’s 
distinction and his unique contribution [lies in the fact that he gave 
to truth and ahimsa an extended meaning and application and 
therein lies his originality. 


ENDS AND MEANS 


In the opinion of Jawahar Lal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
message that means must be consistent with the end, was the 
greatest contribution to humanity. Mahatma Gandhi believed that 
truth cannot be attained with the help of untruth. He had emph- 
asized the inseparability of truth and non-violence because while 
truth was the goal, non-violence was the means. According to him, 
it is not sufficient that our ends must be moral, it is equally 
necessary that the means to achieve the end must be moral too. 
There is close relationship between the ends andmeans. The 


immorality of the means is sure to infect and destroy the morality 
of the end. 


Gandhiji repudiated the Machiavellian doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. That so long as the end in view is correct and 
good, the means employed to get it has no importance, or that every- 
thing which contributed to the end of success was justifiable could 
never be recognised by Mahatma Gandhi. To him,any attempt 
to artificially divide the act into end and means is to destroy its 
unity. He would say means are after all everything as the end 
grows out of the means. As the means so the end. ‘Realization of 
the goal is in exact proportion to that ofthe means. Thisisa 
proposition that admits of no exception.’ Impure means result in an 
impure end. One cannot reach Truth by untruthfulness. Truthful 
conduct alone can help us reach truth. 


Gandhiji compared the means to aseed and the end toa 
tree which grows out ofit. To quote him, ‘“There is just the same 
inviolable connection between the means and the end as there is 
between the seed and the tree’’. Gandhiji was so emphatic on the 
purity of means to get the good end in view that he declared that 
he would not accept the freedom of India if it were to be achieved 
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by violence, fraud and untruthfulness. He knew that if means 


were not consistent with the end, the success achieved will be 
transient. | 


Thus by insisting upon the moral quality of means Gandhiji 
took the greatest step towards -spiritualizing politics. As Stanley 
Jones says, Gandhiji “goes point blank against the methods of war 
and the methods of Marxian Communism. War and Communsim 
both will use any means that gets them to their respective goals. 
That is right which gets to your goal and that is wrong which 
hinders or obstructs your geiting to your goal. Gandhi knew better. 
He knew that if you, as a surgeon, used infected instruments you 
would leave the patient worse off.”’ History is witness to the fact that 
violence, deceipt and trickery have never solved the moral issues of 
life. So, that the means must be consistent with the end holds good 
not only in personal life but also in dealings of one group with 
another, or of one nation with another nation. This message may 
be regarded as one of Gandhiji’s greatest and most important contri- 
butions to the art of politics. 


New Social Order or Ram Raj 


Philosophers, right from the ancient times down to the present 
day have been ruminating over the shape of a society which can 
give the largest measure of happiness to the individual and ensure 
a peaceful, healthy and happy life to the community to which the 
individual belongs. Such a society will be an ideal society. Plato 
drew a picture of an ideal state in his ‘Republic’ ; Thomas More 
painted an ideal state in his ‘Utopia’; Bacon waxed eloquent 
about the ideal commonwealth in his ‘New Altantis’. Among the 
moderns Mahatma Gandhi conceived of a new social order which 
though not drawn exactly on the-lines of philosophers mentioned, 
yet possesses features of an ideal society. Gandhiji’s unshakable 
faith in truth, love and non-violence made him repose his faith in a 
social order where untruth and non-vielence are conspicuous 
by their absence. He was conscious of the fact that such a social 
order will have a structure materially different from the present one. 
Though, unlike Plato he did not systematically develop his ideas 
about this new sociol order, yet its chief features can be gleaned 
from various utterances, beliefs and writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The broad outlines of thi: new social order as conceived by Gandhi- 


ji may here be elaborated as follows : 


Features of the Non-violent Society 


(1) Statelessness. The first thing that stands out clearly and 
boldly is that in the new social order based on love and non-violence 
there can be no place for the highly centralised and coercive state 
of to-day. The ideal of society of Gandhiji’s conception is a co- 
operative commonwealth. Gandchiji’s leanings:are pronouncedly anti 
state ; he was a philosophical anarchist like Tolstoy. He rejects 
the state on the following grounds : | 


(1) The state is rooted in violence ; it ‘‘owes its very existence 
to violence’, “‘it represents violence in a concentrated and 
organised form.’’ It 1s rooted in violence in so far as it is a highly 
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centralised system and centralization cannot be sustained and de- 
fended without some measure of force and violence. The greater 
the centralization, the greater the degree of force needed for main- 
taining it. | 


(2) The coercive authority of the state is destructive of indivi- 
dual freedom and personality which to Gandhiji remain the ultimate 
goal of the deliverance of humanity. In the course of an interview 
Gandhiji said, ‘I look upon an increase in the power of the state 
with the greatest fear, because although while apparently doing 
good by minimising exploitation, it does the greatest harm 
to mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the root of 
all progress. The individual has a soul, but as the state is a soulless 
machine, it can never he weaned from violence to which it owes its 
very existence. In regard to his preference for astateless society 
Gandhiji’s position closely approximates that of the western anarchists. 
like Proudhon, Bakunin and Kropotkin. Gandhiji repudiates the state 
on the moral or ethical grounds, not on the communist ground that 
the state has an alliance with capitalism. For Gandhiji, ‘individual 
is the main consideration’, anything that comes in the way of 
individual freedom and initiative and stunts his personality is not 
acceptable to Gandhiji. 


(3) According to Gandhiji, in an ideal society organised on 
the basis of perfect non-violence, the state is superfluous. The 
anarchists like Bakunin, Kropotkin and others also reject the state 
as umnecessary and superfluous. But their grounds of _ this. 
assertion are different from those of Gandhiji. They maintain that 
in a society based on voluntary co-operation the state will not 
be needed at all because the present activities of the state will 
be taken over by individuals organised in voluntary associations. 
Gandhiji’s position is different. According to him, the prime 
function of the state is the regulation of social behaviour. In an 
ideal society of his conception there will be no necessity of an 
external authority to regulate the behaviour of individuals. In the 
ideal society based on perfect non-violence, individuals will be 
motivated by the spirit of self-discipline and self-control. Every 
individual will be his own ruler. He will refrain from an act 
prejudicial to the interest of his neighbour and the society. Pure in 
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mind‘and body, he will conduct his life in a manner not offending 
against the interest of any member of the society. In such a 
society of self-regulated individuals national life will become 
self-regulated and perfect. In such a society the state which wields 
political power to regulate social behaviour will lose its raison 
d’ etre. The state thus withers away in a society of Gandhiji’s 


conception. 


Outlines of the ideal stateless society : village republics. 
Gandhiji gives broad outlines of the ideal stateless society organised 
on the basis of perfect non-violence. It can consist of groups settled in 
villages in which voluntary co-operation is the condition of dignified 
and peaceful existence. Every village will be a republic or panchayat 
having full powers and capable of managing all its affairs, even 
defending its existence. Life in this non-violent society will not 
be a pyramidal structure as in the modern state in a which a 
narrow top rests on a broad bottom, it will be an oceanic circle 
whose centre will be the individual always ready to perish for the 
sake of the villages, and the latter to perish for the circle of villages, 
till at the last the whole becomes one life composed of individuals. 
The outermost circumference wil] not wield power to crush the 
inner circle but will give strength to afl within and. derive its own 
strength from it.” Gandhiji gave idividual freedom primacy over 
everything ; hence the new stateless society based on perfect non- 
violence may be said to represent perfect democracy. 


The villages will be free and autonomous and will be organised 
into a loose sort of federation whose basis will be moral, not force. 
Civilization of this society will be rural not urban, hence life in 
it will be simple. Decentralization will be the hallmark of 
its economic life. There will be no allpowerful state or govern- 
ment in the new society as in the present society. Observing 
the principles of truth and love and Ahimsa the individual will 
be his own ruler. 


In so far as Gandhi emphasizes the moral or spiritual basis of 
society, his position is akin to that of the idealists like Green and 
Hegel and Kant. Like Green Gandhiji maintains that the human 
spirit postulates freedom But whereas for Green freedom postulates 
rights and rights demand the state, Gandhiji believes that true 
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freedom which means self-discipline and self-control or inner swaraj, 
can be realized only in a condition of. enlightened: anarchy. Thus 
in his views about the nature of:the state Gandhi stands opposed to 
the idedlists but'is very close to Marx. Heis different from Marx 
in so far as he emphasizes the moral and spiritual: basis of society, 
whereas Marx emphasizes the materialistic aspect of it. 


Unattainability of the ideal. In his views about the new 
social order Gandhiji waxed too idealistic. He was however conscious 
of the fact that perfect non-violence on the part of individuals was 
impossible. He was conscious, too, of the many weaknesses which 
human fleshis heir to, and which make government a necessity. 
Just as Plato made a concession to human weakness and re-intro- 
duced written Jaws and consent in his sub-ideal or second best state 
of the Laws, even so Gandhiji concluded that what was possible 
in this imperfect world of imperfect human beings was not wholly 
non-violent society, but a predominantly non-violent society. He 
thus allows the existence of the state and government in his 
predominantly non-violent society. But he was still in favour of 
limiting the area af operation of the state. He was in perfect agree- 
ment with Thoreau’s saying that that government is the best which 
governs the least. 


Following are the chief features of this new non-violent 
democracy of Gandhiji’s conception. Government in this society 
will be based on non-violence ; persuasion and not force will 
characterize its working. People will render willing obedience to 
this government. There will be no prisons in the predominantly 
non-violent state. Treating crime as a pathological phenomenon 
as due to social maladjustment, Gandhiji would make his jail a 
reformatory, a hospital and a school combined into one. 


INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM VERSUS SOCIAL RESTRAINT 


Gandhiji lays great store by individual freedom. To 
Gandhiji individual is the supreme consideration, “he is the centre 
of authority and value’. No great progress can ever be made if the 
individuals do not have opportunity of perfect development of 
their personality. Like Kant Gandhiji believed in the negative 
functions of the state; to him, like Kant and Green, indivi- 
dual is the end, the state is the means. Unlike Hegel: he would not 
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sacrifice the individual at the altar of the state. That society is 
doomed to die a natural death where individual freedom and 
initiative are curbed. “If the individual ceases to count, what is 
life of society ? Individual freedom alone can make a man 
voluntarily surrender himself to the service of society. If it is 
wrested from him, he becomes an automaton and society is 
ruined. No society can possibly be built on a denial of indivi- 
dual freedom.” The state is meant to aid the individual in his all 
round development. 


While stressing individual freedom Gandhiji did not lose 
sight ofthe fact that manisa social being and that he has been 
able to rise to his present state of development only by having 
learnt to adjust himself to the requirements of social progress. 
Individual freedom is thus to be viewed in the context of the society. 
He has to enjoy his freedom within the limits allowed by the 
similar requirements of all the members of. the society. Unlike 
Spercer he would not allow unrestricted freedom to the individual. 
The individual has to exercise restraint on his freedom in order to 
allow others also to enjoy their freedom. ‘‘Unrestricted individualism 
is the law of the beast of the jungle. We have learnt. to strike the 
mean between individual freedom and social restraint. Willing 
submission to social restraint fir the sake of well being of the 
whole society enriches both the individual and the society of which 
one is a member”. Like Hegel’s, Gandhiji’s concept of individual 
freedom has a social aspect. 


Gandhiji sees no conflict between individual freedom and 
social obligation. Ina society organised on non-violence indivi- 
duals will shun exploitation of others for the sake of themselves 
and would so regulate their lives, so exercise self-restraint and self- 
control that there will hardly be any occasion fora clash between 
individual freedom and social obligation. To those who have 
realized inner freedom or swaraj, selfless devotion to the promotion 
of good of all is the best means of realizing their own selves. This 
is nothing but the revival of the ancient Hindu ideal of Dharma as 
the basis of social cohesion, of the proper relation between > 
the individual and the society. By reconciling the claims of indivi- 
dual freedom to the requirements of social obligation Gandhiji 
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solved the eternal problem of social and political obligation and 
thereby made a great contribution to social and political thought. 


Rights and Duties. 


This leads to the consideration of Gandhiji’s views on 
rights and duties. According to Gandhiji, the conflict between 
individual freedom and social obligation arises in the present 
day society because of an undue emphasis on_ individual’s 
rights. Like Kant and Hegel and unlike Green Gandhiji gave 
more importance to duties than to rights. Rights, he says, are oppor- 
tunities for self-realization through service of others and doing one’s 
duty by them. ‘‘The right to perform one’s duties is the only right 
that is worth living for and dying for. It covers all legitimate rights. 


Gandhiji makes a sharp departure from the modern individua- 
list thinkers like G,D.H. Cole and Harold J-Laski who would trot out 
a comprehenSive list of rights which the modern state should accede 
to its citizens. They define rights as opportunities for the fullest 
development of the individual. According to them it is through 
the enjoyment of certain rights that the individual becomes what it 
isin him to become. Gandhiji, in maintaining the importance 
of duties over rights, was far from. being. a totalitarian. Just the 
other way round, Gandhiji’s added emphasis on duties was due to 
his concern for the inner development of man which is possible only 
through performance of social obligation. According to Gandhiji, 
“The true source of rights is duty. If we all discharge our duties, 
rights will not be far to seek. If leaving duties unperformed we run 
after rights, they will escape us like a will-o’ the wisp. The 
_ more we pursue, the farther they will fly. Gandhiji was the apostle 
of the gospel of the Gita, “‘Action alone is thine. Leave then the 
fruit severely alone’’. Action is duty, fruit is the right. 


Gandhiji’s views on rights and duties are intimately connect- 
ed with his views on Swaraj. Swaraj of a people means the 
sumtotal of the Swaraj (self rule) of individuals, And such 
Swaraj comes only from performance by individuals of their duty as 
citizens. In it nobody thinks of his rights. They come, when they 
are needed, for better performance of duty. It was in this way that 
Gandhiji sought to resolve the conflict between the claims of an 
individual and those of the society and solved the eternal problem 
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of individual freedom versus social restraint. 


(ss) Decentralization. Another feature of Gandhiji’s new 
social order or the predominanly non-violent society is decentraliza- 
tion. Gandhiji advocated both political and economic decentraliza- 
tion. Gandhiji was a votary of individual freedom. Centralization 
is incompatible with individual freedom. If the creation of a non- 
violent society is to be brought about, centralization should go, for 
centralization can not be substained and defended without adequate 
force. Centralization makes life highly complex and is restrictive of 
individual initiative and diminishes opportunities for self-govern- 
ment. It also leads to depersonalization and makes men insensitive 


to moral considerations, 


Favouring a decentralized system of society both in the politi- 
cal and economic field Gandhi made no original contribution to 
social and political thought. The modern pluralist thinkers like 
Prof. Harold J Laski, G.D.H. Cole have advocated widé rneasure 
of decentralization and have recommended Jargest measure of 
initiative and autonomy to voluntary associations. These thinkers 
are fed up with the modern centralised system of state and economy 
which has not only undermined individual liberty but has also led 
to exploitation, avarice and greed. According to Gandhiji, the 
realization of truth and ahimsa and making love and sympathy and 
compassion the governing factors of all our actions is impossible in a 
system of centralization. Moral. development of man is possible 
only in a decentralised society. 


Political decentralization means that the village communities. 
should be given the largest measure of autonomy in managing their 
own affairs. The village panchayat should be entrusted with the 
task of the development of the village in all aspects of life ; the 
control of the national or the federal government should be reduced 
tothe minimum. Every individual should have a sense of parti- 
cipation in the governance of the affairs of the society. In a centra- 
lized political system where political power is placed in the hands 
of a few men the capacities of the individual for self-government 
get atrophied thus destroying something priceless which could 
be of great use to the society. Gandhiji was in full agreement with 
€.E.M. Joad that if man’s faith in social action is to be revived, 
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“the state must be cut upand its functions distributed. The 
machinery of government must be reduced in. scale; it must be 
made manageable by being made local, so that, in seeing the con- 
crete results of their political labours before them, men can be 
brought to realize that where self government isa fact, society is 
malleable to their wills because society is themselves.” 


Economic decentralization means the replacement of centra- 
lized large scale industries by cottage industries. This is a great 
necessity in a non-violent society, for a great deal of violence that we 
witness in our present day world is due to the existence of a highly 
‘centralised industrialised’ system. And the modern centralized 
industrialisation Jeads not only to the division of society into ‘haves’ 
and ‘have-nots’ but also makes men insensitive to the sorrows and 
sufferings of others, No real happiness can ever be thought of in a 
society where the accumulation of wealth alone is the be all and end- 
all of life. Most of the evils of modern civilization like colonialism, 
imperialism. neo-colonialism and wide spread international tension 
are due to the mad rush for accumulation of more and more wealth. 
The promotion of moral and spiritual values of life does not find a 
congenial soil in a climate poliuted by the emission of greed and 
avarice from the chimneys of industrialism. Moral and spiritual 
development of man and the pursuit of higher values of life are 
‘possible only in a system of cottage industries in which the workers 
-own the instruments of production and the/manufactured goods. 


The substitution of cottage industries for large scale industries 
‘is the best method of ending exploitation of man by man and intros | 
ducing the principles of truth and non-violence in the economic 
‘sphere. Gandhiji was convinced that the mental, moral and spiri- 
tual growth of mankind was possible only in a decentralized system. 
Ifthe large scale industrialism of the present type goes unabated 
the humanity is destined to face annihilation as a consequence of 
warfare. 


(iit) Varna-Vyavastha, Another plank on which Gandhi 
ji’s non-violent’ society would stand is the principle of Varna- 
Vyavastha. Life in the ancient society of India was organised on this 
principle. Gandhiji interprets this principle to mean that every 
member of the society should follow his hereditary and traditio- 
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nal calling or profession “‘in so far as it is not inconsistent with funda- 
mental ethics and this only for the purpose of earning one’s liveli- 
hood.’”” The present society is beset with the evils of competition 
and motive of private profit. It has eliminated simplicity of life 
and burdened men’s minds with tension. It has also led to gross. 
inequalities of income and wealth and opened the floodgates of ex- 
ploitation of man by man. According to Gandbiji, the observance 
of the principle of Varna Vyavastha will eliminate the mad rush 
for wealth, introduce -simplicity in life and would therefore create 
ideal conditions for the operation of the law of truth and non- 
violence. Besides this, Gandhiji' sees somé other advantages also 
accruing from the observance of this principle. 


Firstly, it would lead to a nobler kind of specialization. By. 
adopting the hereditary calling a man will bein a position to im- 
prove his technical skill inthe profession and thereby increase his 
income, Secondly, it would avoid all unworthy competition, every 
body will be guaranteed the fruit of his labour, no body will be in 
@ position to press upon his neighbour. Thirdly, it will remove the. 
distinction of high and low. Fourthly, in a decentralized society 
the local needs of people will be met from local sources making the 
village self-sufficient in all respects. 


In the modern world of advance of science, technology and 
industry Gandhiji’s advocacy of the principle of Varna-Vayavastha 
and thus reverting to the old. and outdated system in which the son: 
ofa barber was destined to become a barber or the son of a 
scavenger to remain a scavenger does not sound to be, on the 
face of it, an acceptable principle. There is no reason why the 
son ofa sweeper be compelled to rot as a Sweeper if he has the 
talent and capacity required to become an engineer, doctor or 
teacher, 


This criticism would lose force if the implications of the princi- 
ple of Varna Vyavastha are fully understood and given effect to. The 
implications of this principle are as follows : In the first place, it im- 
plies the equality of all callings and professions ; there is absolutely 
no question of superiority or inferiority in the conception of Varna. 
The idea of hierarchical gradation of different professions is the later 
accretion to the noble ancient principle. The hierarchical gradation 
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of castes based on the different callings and professions is foreign to 

and an antithesis of Varnashrama as Gandhiji understood it. Secon- 

dly, the hereditary profession which every member is supposed to 

adopt must be regarded as a means of doing one’s duty to the society 
and earning one’s livelihood, .and not as a way of amassing wealth. 

Lastly, in order that this principle may be successfully observed in 
a society, the earnings of the different professions must be made 

more or less equal. Hereditary character of most professions has been 

abondoned because some professions have come to provide far more 

income and prestige than others. Acharya Vinoba Bhave emphasizes 

the following points as constituting the essence of Varna-Vaya- 

vastha: (i%) equal wages for all work, (#i) absence of all comp- 

etition, and (177) asystem of education which takes the fullest 

advantage of hereditary capacities of the people. 


The idea of Varna-Vayavastha as depicted by Gandhiji is 
indeed a noble one. If the incomes of the different professions are 
made equal or nearly equal the present mad rush for amassing 
wealth will disappear and society will enjoy a high degree of equili- 
brium and tranquillity. Gandhi admits the highly idealistic charac- 
tér of this principle but says that “‘it is the duty of every Indian 
to set his sail towards that goal and no other, if India isto bea 
happy land.” 

(iv) Non-possession : In our discussion of Gandhiji’s con- 
ception of truth and non-violence and his advocacy of Satyagrah 
as the most effective weapon for achieving solid and permanent 
success in our battles we had stressed the point that the practitioner 
has to possess many qualities. Among them non-possession is a 
‘very important requirement. Truth and non-violence can not 
‘be realized in a society ifits members are victims of the acquisi- 
tive tendencies. Service of others is an impossibility for one who 
is not inspired by the spirit of sacrifice. Gandhiji like Budha attach- 
ed the miseries of life to the multiplication of wants. Humanity 
may not have deliverance from miseries which it is heir to without 
every member of society reducing his or her wants. Gandhiji’s ideal 
qwas ‘‘not to accumulate things not necessary for the day.’”’ A votary 
of non-violence is imbued with faith in God ; making provision for 
the future is to betray want of faithin God. “If we repose confi- 
dence in His providence, we should rest assured: that-He will give 
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us every day our daily bread, meaning everything we desire.” 


Gandhiji was perfectly right in maintaining that for society to 
be organised on the basis of non-violence acquisitive tendency 
should be given a hearty send-off. This tendency is inconsistent 
with iion-violence, In a bid to amass .more and more wealth an 
_ individual is bound to deflect from the path of pure ahimsa. K-en 
desire to accumulate more and more wealth leads to exploitation 
which cuts at the very roof of non-violense. ‘‘Civilization in the 
real sense of the term consists in the deliberate reduction of wants 
and not in their multiplication.” Non-possession or Aparigrah is 
an ancient principle recommended by our scriptures for leading a 
happy and contented life and attain liberation. Gandhiji’s origi- 
nality lies in the fact that he gave to it an extended meaning and 
application. 


(v) Trusteeship. ‘‘Earn your crores by all means,” 
Gandhiji would say to the capitalists. “‘But understand that your 
wealth is not yours ;it belongs to the people. Take what you 
require for your legitimate needs, and use the remainder for 
society.’” In it lies Gandhiji’s philosophy of trusteeship. For a. 
non-violent society Gandhiji advocated the principle of non-posses- 
sion. One should have only that much which is essential for one’s 
needs, for the accumulation of wealth is not consistent with the 
spiritual basis of his non-violent society. But Gandiji made a distinc- 
tion between earning and accumulation or possession. If a person 
has talent and capacity, let him earn as much wealth ashe can by 
honest means, but since in this earning goes the contribution of soci- 
ety also, whatever wealth is earned must be used for the welfare of 
the society. The wealth must be held in trust by the capitalist for the 
welfare of the society. To keep more than what is needed for one’s 
need is theft. Like the Socialists Gandhiji believed in the concep- 
tion of socially created value and hence he may be called a 
socialist. But he was a socialist of a different sort. While other 
_ socialists would wage a war on the capitalists, Gandhiji would. 
defend them but would end capitalism. ‘“‘Capital as such is not 
bad ; it is the wrong use that is evil. Capital in some form or the 
other will always be needed.’’ “I do not think there need be any 
clash between capital and labour. Each is dependent on the other, 
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What is essential today is that the capitalist should not lord it over 
the labourers.’? Gandhiji would further say, ‘By the non-violent 
method, we seek not to destroy the capitalist, we seek to destroy 
Capitalism. We invite the capitalist to regard himself as a trustee 
for those on whom he depends for the making, the retention and 
the increase of his capital.” 

By inventing this principle of trusteeship Gandhiji made a 
great contribution to social and economic thought. He discovered 
a middle way between the socialists’ advocacy of the nationali- 
zation of all means of production and distribution and the 
liberalists’ faith in laissez faire. In India itself Gandhiji had seen 
how the Indian capitalists had contributed to the industrialization 
of India and how great contribution they had to their credit for 
increasing the wealth of the country. It would not be fair to end 
them along with capitalism. If only there could be a conversion of 
the hearts of the capitalists, that is, if only the capitalists thought in 
terms of the society, instead of in terms of their narrow private com- 
forts, all the evils of the capitalist civilization will be given a burial. 


The present inequality results from the fact that the rich have 
superfluous store of things which they do not need. and which are 
therefore wasted, while millions have to suffer privation and hardship. 
for want of sustenance. “If each one retained possession of what he 
needed, no one will be in want, and all would live in contentment’’. 
Gandhiji would not like the rich to be dispossessed of their wealth 
by the poor, he would like them to use their wealth for the welfare 
of the society. He wanted the rich to consider : themselves not as. 
owners of the wealth they possessed but as its trustees. He would 
allow them to retain the possession of their wealth they owned and let 
them use what they reasonably required for their needs, but in regard 
to the remainder he would like them to act as trustees on behalf of 
the community. Gandhiji wanted non-violent methods to convince 
the rich that the wealth they possess is the fruit of the labour and not 
the product of their own unaided efforts. It is a social product and 
should be treated as such. The principle of trusteeship is thus 
Gandhiji’s formula for solving the problem created by the great and 
unjust inequalities in the distribution of national wealth. In it he 
ingeniously reconciles the institution of private property with the 
objective of welfare of all. 


| 
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(vi) Bread labour. Inthe new non-violent social order of 
his conception Gandhiji would introduce the principle of bread 
labour. The idea of bread labour came to Gandhiji from Tolstoy’s 
writings on Bread Labour and after reading Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last. The idea or the divine law, that man must earn his bread 
by labouring with his own hands, was first stressed by Russian 
writer named T.M. Bondarif. Gandhiji also found the same princi- 
ple set forth in the third chapter of the Gita where we are told 
that he who eats without sacrifice, eats stolen food. Sacrifice here 
can only mean Bread Labour. 


By bread labour Gandhiji means not any or any kind of labour 
but bodily or physical labour. ‘‘How can a man, who does not 
do body labour, have the right to eat ?”? Intellectual work is never 
a substitute for bodily labour. Gandhiji would recommend even to 
intellectual giants to undertake physical labour so as to satisfy their 
bodily needs. ““The needs of the body should be supplied by the 
body ; mere mental, that is intellectual, labour is for the soul.” 


Gandhiji was convinced that no happiness in life is possible 
without manual labour. Life is movement and physical labour 
is life because it imparts movement to life. He laid great emphasis 
on the observance of the principle as it would ‘‘co-ordinate the 
vision of the inward eye with the work ofthe hands.’’ He thus 
believes that physical labour not only gives exercise to the body but 
it produces balance in life which is very essential for happiness. 
Physical labour improves the physique of the man, besides this, it 
“‘would serve to improve even the quality of his intellectual output.’”’ 
More than nine tenths of humanity lives by tilling the land. ‘‘How 
much more happier, healthier and more peaceful would the world 
become if the remaining tenth followed the example cf the over- 
whelming majority, at leastto the extent of labouring enough for 
their food.’’ Gandhiji believed that if all worked for their bread 
distinctions «f rank would be obliterated. Morey earned by the 
power of the brain would be held in trust to be used mainly in the 
public interest. To Gandhiji agriculture is the ideal. But if for certain 
reasons it is not possible for everyone to take to agriculture work, 
it would be advisable to take to weaving, carpentry or smithery, 
_ doing one’s scavenging oneself, even disposing of one’s own waste. 
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Gandhiji’s Nationalism and Internationalism 


Gandhiji was a nationalist as well as an internationalist par 
excellence. His nationalism and internationalism were dovetailed 
and could not be separated one from the other. It was through 
nationalism that he reaches out to internationalism ; it is through 
love of India that he enlarges and extends love to the whole man- 
kind. “I ama humble seryant of India,” Gandhiji says, “‘and in 
trying to serve India, I serve humanity at large.” Gandhiji’s out- 
look on life is esseatially one of an internationalist or cosmopolitan, 
but his internationalism is founded on the strong rock of nationalism. 
The road to internationalism passes through nationalism. It is good 
to love humanity, but is it possible to love humanity if one does 
not love one’s own country ? If we do not know how to serve our 
Own country where we have been nursed and nourished, we shall 
never know how to serve humanity. Gandhiji says. ‘“‘It is impossible 
for one to be internationalist without being a nationalist. Inter- 
nationalism is possible only when nationalism becomes a fact...’’ 
It is not nationalism that is evil, it is the narrowness, selfishness, 
exclusiveness which is the bane of modern nations, which is evil. 
Indian nationalism or the nationalism preached by Gandhiji strikes 
a different course. It wants to organize itself or to find full expression 
for the benefit and service of humanity at large. 


Gandhiji’s mission was set on the realization of the brother- 
hood of man. His conception of patriotism was nothing if it was not 
always consistent with the broadest good of humanity at large. In a 
letter to Dr. Julian Huxley Gandhiji wrote : ‘‘the very right.to live 
accrues to us only when we do the duty of citizenship of the world.” 
“‘We are all tarred with the same brush ; we are all members of 
the vast human family. I decline to draw any distinctions.”” Gandhiji 
would not like the aggrandisement of India at the expense or exploi- 
tation of others, not so as to degrade other countries. ‘‘My idea of 
nationalism is that my country may die, so that the human race 
may live. There is no room for race hatred there.” Gandhiji 
believed in the indivisibility of the whole human race. His notion of 
Purna Swaraj was not isolated independence but healthy and digni- 
fied interdependence. He believed in the indivisibility of peace, free- 
dom and the whole good of the entire mankind. He says: “I can 
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keep India intact and its freedom also intact only ifI have the 
goodwill to wards the whole of the human family and not merely 
for the human family which inhabits this little spot of the earth 
called India.”’ 


Gandhiji’s doctrine of nationalism is the most enlightened one. 
The service of the nation is not inconsistent with the service of the 
world. It isa good doctrine. Its acceptance alone will ease the 
situation in the world and stop the mutual jealousies between 
nations inhabiting this globe of ours. 


Gandhiji’s Views on Democracy 


Gandhiji’s views.on democracy are part of his conception of a 
new social order on which we have tried to throw some light in the 
preceding pages. But the account given hitherto does not exhaust 
all that Gandhiji would like to say about democracy. Hence it 
would be in the fitness of things to give a short analysis of Gandhi- 
ji’s view on democracy. 


Gandhiji never wrote a formal essay or treatise on democracy 
like Lord Bryce and other European thinkers and did not attempt 
to formally define it and describe it in detail. But he held cer- 
tain convictions about democracy by which he meant ‘‘the art and 
science of mobilizing the entire physical, economic and spiritual 
resources of all the various. sections of the people in the service 
of the common good of all.’ From this understanding of democracy 
certain conclusions can be derived: In the first place, democracy 
is not simply a theoretical or cold concept of politics or political 
science. It stands for certain values which should inform the physical, 
the economic, the social, the political, the cultural and the spiritual 
life of the society. Democracy does not end with electing 
the representatives and senditg them to govern the country with 
responsibility to account for their acts of omission and commission. 

emocracy permeates the whole gamut of humzn existcnce. Apart 


form a social and political concept it isa way of life that is to be 
lived. 


Secondly, democracy, according to Gandhiji iuvolves the 
entire people of the country. True democracy cannot be worked 
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by twenty men sitting at the centre. Democracy is an impossible 
thing until the power is shared by all. Even the poorest and the 
humblest individual of the society will have his share in self-govern- 
ment. But lest democracy should degenerate into mobocracy, the 
masses of men have to-be trained, taught and led ; a “‘few intelligent, 
sincere workers are needed, and the whole nation can be organised 
to act intelligenty and democracy can be evolved out of mobo- 
cracy.” Gandhiji says: “‘In this age of democracy it is essential 
that desired results are achieved by the collective effort of the 
people.” According to him, an attempt to achieve an objective 
through the effort of a supreme powerful individual, in the way of 
the fascists, can never make the community conscious of its corporate 
strength. ‘‘Anything that millions can do together becomes 
charged with a unique power.” 


Thirdly, the definition emphasizes the common good of all, 
not of the majority or of the greatest number as the utilitarian 
would have it. His conception of democracy is very comprehensive 
rejecting the narrow doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest 
number which means in its nakedness that in order to achieve 
the supposed good of 5! percent, the interest of the 49 percent may 
be, or rather should be sacrificed. It is a heartless douctrineand has 
done harm to humanity. Gandhji’s democracy stands for sarvodaya. 
“The only real,” says Gandhi, ‘‘dignified human doctririe 1 is the 
greatest good of all.” 


Gandhiji lays down certain conditions for the success of 
democracy, the most important of which are the following : 


(1) Democracy cannot be a success without discipline on the 
part of the people. The highest form of freedom carries with it 
the greatest measure of discipline and humility’? “If the masses 
want to enjoy independence, they have first to learn the secret of 
observing voluntary discipline Otherwise discipline would have 
to be imposed upon them by the powers that be. That would not 
be independence but its negation. Voluntary di-cipline is the first 
requisite of corporate freedom.” The present trend of lawlessness, 
indiscipline and hooliganism are negative factors which pose a 
veritable threat to the very survival of democracy. 
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(2) Willing odedience to laws, human or divine is the second 
most important condition for the success of democracy. Gandhij' 
was a great votary of individual freedom but stressed that man 
is essentially a social being. Willing obedience to laws and 
voluntary submission to social restraints does not restrict freedom 
but enlarges it. Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of 
the jungle ; abiding by the laws of the society enhances the true 
freedom of a citizen of democracy. 

(3) A democrat must be uiterly selfless. He must think and 
dream not in terms of self or party but only of democracy. Gandhi- 
ji did not want any body to give up his convictions or to suppress 
himself; healthy and honest differences of opinion do not harm the 
cause of democracy. But opportunism, camouflage or patched up 
compromises certainly do. ‘If you must dissent, you should take 
care that your opinions voice your innermost convictions and are 
not intended merely as a convenient party cry.” 

What is happening in India is just what Gandhiji warned us 
against. Opportunism has become the governing factor of our Ilves, 
We have lost strength of our convictions and dither to one side or the 
other as the temptations galore are offered to us. It is not a healthy 
sign and will be injurious to the nascent democracy of India. 


(4) Tolerance is another essential requisite of democracy. 
If we want to cultivate a true spirit of democracy, we cannot afford 
to be intolerant. Intolerance betrays want of faith in one’s cause, 
says Gandhiji. Gandhiji’s views in this regard are very clear-cut 
and are on the lines of those expressed by. the western democra- 
tic thinkers, particulary John Stuart Mill. They therefore merit 
being quoted at length, ‘‘Evolution of democracy is not possible if 
we are not prepared to hear the other side. We shun the door of 
reason when we refuse to listen to our opponents or, having listened 
make fun of them.” In the same vein as that of J-S Mill, Gandhiji 
continues. : “If intolerance becomes a habit, we run the risk of 
missing the truth. Whilst within the limits that nature has put upon 
our understanding we must act fearlessly according to the light 
vouchsafed to us, we must always keep an open mind and be ever 
ready to find that what we believed to be truth was, after all, un- 
truth. This openness of mind strengthens the truth in us and 
removes the dross from it, if there is any.”’ Gandhiji would stress 
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that in a vast country like India, there must be room for all schools 
of honest thought. He would say with Mao: let a hundred 
flowers bloom, ‘‘And the least, that we owe to ourselves as to 
others is to try to understand the opponent’s view point, and, 
if we cannot accept it, respect it as fully as we expect him to 
respect ours.”? It would be hard to find a better expression than 
this as far as the essentials of democracy are concerned. 
Tolerance of others opinion and the right of dissent signify 
Gandhiji’s advocacy of the right of speech and expression. 


(5) Truth and non-violence or ahimsa is another important 
essential for democracy. ‘“‘True democracy or the swaraj of the 
masses can never come through untruthful and violent means for 
the simple reason that the natural corollary to their use would be 
to remove all opposition through the suppression or extermination 
of the antagonists. That does not make for individual freedom, Indivi- 
dual freedom can have the fullest play only under a regime of 
unadulterated Ahimsa.” Violence is the very negation of democracy. 
Democracy is nothing but enlightened culture and civilization 
whereas violence is the law of the beast of the jungle. Under true 
democracy the weakest should have the same opportunity as the 


strongest. That can never happen except through non-violence, says 
Gandhiji. 


(6) Like most democratic individualist thinkers like John 
Locke, J.S. Mill and Green Gandhiji recognises the citizen’s right of 
resistance. It is quite proper for the citizens to support the govern- 
ment so long as the actions of the government are bearable. ‘But 
when they hurt him and his nation it becomes his duty to withdraw 
his support.”’ But Gandhiji’s form of resistance would be non-coope- 
ration and civil disobedience. Taking arms against the government 


and to attempt to throw it..out by violent means is something 
which Gandhiji would never recognise. 


Closely allied to this is Gandhiji’s insistence on fearlessness 
on the part of the people. Timidity has no place in democracy. “A 
favourably manly attitude of the multitude has been found to goa 
long way in winning battles.” 


(7) Alert public opinion is another essential requisite of 
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democracy The citizens should not have an a attitude of indiffe- | 
rence towards the affairs of the nation. Sitting easy after having 
won independence would do the greatest harm to the nascent 
democracy of India. 


(8) Gandhiji’s conception of freedom and democracy takes 
on a spiritual and idealistic tone in so far as his emphasis is more 
on duties than on rights. “Rights accrue automatically to him who 
duly performs his duties. In fact the right to perform oné’s duties 
is the only right that is worth living for and dyings for. It covers 
all legitimate rights.” 


Gandhian Socialism. 


Gandhiji said, ‘‘Socialism is a beautiful word and, so far as I 
am aware, in socialism all the members of society are equal—none. 
low, none high In the individual body, the head is not high because 
it is the top of the body, nor are the soles of the feet low because 
they touch the earth. Even as members of the individual body 
are equal, so are the members of society. This is socialism.’’ This 
quotation gives the crux of Gandhian socialism. Gandhiji’s supreme 
consideration was man and he strove to get him justice and secure 
his welfare. But he saw that justice was denied to the majority of 
the masses of men and while the few rolled in riches and luxuries 
the many had not even enough to eat. Gandhiji sought to realize 
social justice and equality of economic opportunity for all persons. 
His advocacy of the principles of non-possession, bread labour and 
trusteeship is calculated to introduce the largest measure of equit- 
able distribution of wealth and the greatest possible equality of 
opportunities for zl, 


Gandhiji’s heart bled for the poor, the down-trodden and the 
oppressed and he pleaded their cause throughout his life. He called 
them people of God and since all land belonged to Gopal, that is 
God, there was no justification that it should not be equally divided 
among the sons of Gopal, that is, among all the people without any 
distinction. Gandhiji believed that all people are created equal 
and free. But at the same time he also believed that all men are 
not born equal in intellect ; but the doctrine of equality will be vindi- 
cated if those who have superior intellect will use it not for self- 
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advancement at the expense of others, but for the service of those 
who are less favoured in that respect than they. Herein lie the roots 
of his conception of trusteeship. Let the rich earn their crores, but 
let those crores be utilized for the welfare of the entire society. 
Let the wealth earned by the capitalist by the co-operation of a 
host of the members of the society be held in trust by him to be used 
for the good of all. In such an order there will be no exploi- 
tation of man by man because the motive of private profit will be 
replaced by the motive of service of the society. ‘‘A socialist society 
is a CO-operative commonwealth in which private property in the 
means of production may remain, but the motive of social service 
will replace the motive of private profit, and all individuals shall 
constitute a noble brotherhood.’’ According to this conception, 
Gandhiji is one of the greatest socialists that ever trod upon this 
planet. 


What is distinctive in Gandhian socialism is its enlightened 
character. «As has been referred above Gandhiji would bring about 
socialism without ending the capitalists. Gandhiji was not against 
capitalists but against capitalism which is founded on exploitation 
of labour by the capital. In Gandhiji’s view the existence of the 
capitalists is not inconsistent with socialism. He would like every 
body to have wherewithal to meet his needs. Gandhiji would like 
the capitalists to give the labour its due. ‘There need not be any 
clash between capital and lobour. Each is dependent on the other. 
What is essential today is that the capitalist should not lord it over 
the labourers. “‘In my opinion,”’ says Gandhiji, ‘‘the mill hands are 
as much the proprietors of their mills as the shareholders, and when 
the mill owners realize that the mill hands are as much mill-owners 
as they, there will be no quarrel between them.”” Gandhiji’s social- 
ism is thus distinctive, aclass by itself, something in which there 
is room for chamge and conversion. To think of bringing about 
a change after destroying the present order does not lend itself to 
approval of Gandhiji. 


Gandhiji would work for cconomic equality without which 
the establishment of a socialist society is not possible. Working 
' for economic equality means abolishing the eternal conflict between 
capital and labour. It means the levelling down of the few rich 
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in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on 
the one hand, and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked 
millions, on the other. Gandhiji’s concept of economic cquality is 
different from that of the stark socialists who would not rest content 
until they have exterminated the capitalists and razed to the ground 
the very citadel of capitalism itself. To Gandhiji economic 
equality does not mean equality of incomes of all groups of people 
which is an impossibility because of the different levels of mental 
and physical ability of the different human beings. He emphasizes 
the aspect of equal distribution which really implies that each man 
shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural wants and no 
more. 


Gandhiji’s source of socialism is religious and spiritual. Its roots 
can be traced in the holy Hindu scriptures like the Bhagwat Puran 
and the Upnishads. The first werse of the Ishopanishad which capita-. 
vated Gandhiji runs. like this. ‘All this, whatever there is in this 
universe, is pervaded by Deity. Renounce all and enjoy. Do not 
covet the wealth of another.’”? The Bhagwat Puran enunciates the 
same principle when it declares that a man is entitled only to as 
much as may be sufficient for filling his stomach ; he who takes more 
than this is guilty of theft. Thus the basis of Gandhian socialsm is 
moral and spiritual while that of the orthodox socialists including 
that of Marx is materialistic. Gandhiji believes in renunciation, 
whilst the modern socialists believe in the multiplication of. 
wants. 


The socialism of Gandhiji is very different from the socialism 
of Marx. He believed that only the non-violent and the true at 
heart could establish a genuinely socialist society based on the princi- 
ple of each for all and all for each. He unlike Marx ruled out 
completely all appeals to class struggle, class-hatred, force, dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, etc. He recommended the method of class 
collaboration and class co-ordination, of ‘‘harmonious co-operation 
of labour and capital, landjord-and tenant.”” He would not deflect 
from the course of non-violence for bringing about a socialist society. 
If inspite of the utmost effort, the rich do not become guardians of 
the poor in the true sense of the term and the latter are more and 
more crushed and die of hunger, what is the remedy ? Gandhiji 
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would recommend “non-violent non-coperation and_civil disobedi- 
ence as the right and infallible means.’”? Thus Gandhian socialism is 
purer, nobler and higher than the socialism of Karl Marx because 
it is non-violent. It is superior to the state socialism of the Fabians 
inso for as it avoids the evils of a highly centralized state. 
Gandhian socialism is unique because it is based on truth and non- 
violence ; it is the result of his application of religion to economics. 


Gandhi and Communism 


Gandhiji’s concern for the poor, the down-trodden and the 
oppressed and his mission to establish a new social order based on 
social justice led Gandhiji not only towards socialism but also to- 
wards communism in the strict and technical sense of the term. 
If his effort to realize social equality to secure equitable distribu 
tion of national wealth and his advocacy of the cause of the poor 
and the unprivileged make him a genuine socialist, his faith in 
stateless society, his efforts to abolish the division between the ‘haves’ 
and ‘have-nots’ and the adoption of the principle of ‘from each 
according to his capacity, to each according to his needs’ asthe law 
to govern his predominantly non-violent society make him a 
communist. 

From the apparent similarity of the aims of Gandhiji and those 
of the communists, namely, ending the exploitation of the poor by - 
the rich and realizing an equitable social order bascd on equality 
and justice for the poor and the disinherited, and from the fact 
that while the former stood for truth and non-violence and the latter 
for the use of force as the means to realize the end, the conclusion 
has becn drawn that Gandhism is communism minus violence and 


communism is Gandhism plus violence. 


This mode of stating the relationship between Gandhism and 
Communism is wrong lock, stock and barrel. Both the systems 
differ fundamentally from each other both in regard to means and 
ends. In the first place, Gandhiji’s ends were moral, those of the 
Communists materialistic. Itis true that Gandhiji, like the Com- 
munists, advocated the cause of the poor and wanted to establish 
a new social order where iniquitous inequalities between one sectior 
of society and the other would not exist, but his real end was tc 
help the individual in his moral and spiritual development. Gandh 
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and anti-God ;to them religion or faith in God is the opium by 
which the cunning priesthood lulls the credulous masses into an 
acquiescence of their hard and miserable lot. While Gandhiji 
believed in the ultimate reality of the spirit, Marx and Lenin and 
the whole army of the orthodox communists were confirmed 


materialists. This one difference between the two systems thus 
makes them poles apart. | 


Secondly; to the communists it is matter or the economic forces 
which determine every aspect of our life It not only determines the 
political structure of the society but also shapes its religious beliefs 
and philosoyhy. The culture ofa society is a superstructure reared 
on the basis of the economic life. The communists therefore concent- 
rate all their energies on erecting a right type of economic structure. 
Gandhiji’s emphasis, on the other hand, is on the culture of the indi- 
vidual as the solid basis of a progressive society and would direct 
his attention on the building up of character and inner culture 
of the individual. 


Thirdly, to the communists the end is supreme. They do not 
bother about means so long as the end in view can be achieved, they 
would not hesitate to use violence, fraud, untruthfulness, deceipt 
etc. if somehow they lead them to achieve the desired goal Gandhi 
ji on the other hand starts with the individual. To him the means 
is as important as the end. Noble aims can never be achieved by 
ignoble means. He would therefore ask every individual to make 
himself fit for wielding the weapons of the spirit by cultivating the 


higher qualities of truth, non violence, truthfulness and the capacity 
to suffer without retaliation. 


° 


Fourthly, though Gandhism and communism are revolutionary 
doctrines, their approach is different, The communists start with 
the top and want to capture potitical power to destroy copitalism 
and establish the dictatorship ofthe proletariat to achicve their 
ultimate aim. Gandhiji starts with the bottom; he secks to bring about 
revolution in the minds of the individuals, make them self-reliant 
and wants them to develop character. He would like the individuals 
to develop the spirit of non-possession, sacrifice and service of the 
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fellow creatures in order to build up a truly socialist or communist 
society from which exploitation of any kind would be totally absent. 


Fifthly, in Gandhiji’s scheme the individual occupies the 
central place. [fle remains the end and the state is a means to 
his development. To the communists it is not the individual but the 
class which counts. They do not believe in the individual being 
an end in himself, they make him the means and subordinate him 


to the class. 


Gandhism and Communism are thus far removed from each 
other ; there is no commen ground between them. ‘The con- 
test in feature would be between Gandhism and communism and 
not between communism and capitalism,” 


The Message of the Mahatma 


(Extracts from Gandhiji’s writings) 


Mahatma Gandhi was a prolific writer. Below are given 
extracts from his various writings embodying message of eternal 
value. What is most significant about his message is the fact that 
it is not based on simple reflection and contemplation, but on the 
actual experiences which he underwent in the loboratory of his life. 
Gandhi arrived at certain conclusions after a process of rejectioa 
and selection, putting himself as an experimenter closely watching 
the results, distinguishing the good from the bad, with a discriminat- 
ing eye, sifting truth from untruth, harmonizing truth with good 
ness and beauty and presenting his own life in the image of the 
universal Satyam, Shivam and Sundaram. What he preached was 
practised by him in life, which is the further reason for the rele- 
vance of his message for all times and for all climes. Whit he 
practised is capable of being practised by all. If only humanity 
could revert to his ideals the individual could deliver himself out of 
the morass of poverty, fear and disease, greed and sorrow, the 
society could deliver itself out of the ever-recurrent catastrophes of 
violence and war and might live a life of peace, tranquillity and 
prosperity. He intensely believed that the betterment of the society 
could be achieved through the betterment of the individual and the 
betterment of the individual could be attained through the deve- 
lopment of the inner man waking up the dormant power of 
tremendous potential—the unmistakable path which he showed to 
all with perfect clarity and faith. | 


My preaching and teaching are not emotional or unpractical, 
for I teach what is ancient and strive to practise what I preach. 
And I claim that what I practise is capable of being practised by 
all, because I am a very ordinary mortal open to the same tempta- 
tions and liable to the same weaknesses as the least amongst us. 
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All sins are committed in secrecy, The moment we realize 
thit God witnesses even our throughts, we shall be free.* 


Success or failure is not in our hands, It is enough we do our 
part well. Ours is but to strive. In the end, it will be as he 
wishes.® 


The hardest heart and the grossest ignorance must disappear 
before the rising sun of. suffering without. anger and _ without 
malice,‘ | 


I do not hold that everything ancient is good because it is 
ancient. I do not advocate surrender of God-given faculty in the 
face of ancient tradition. Any tradition, however ancient, if in 
consistent with morality, is fit to be banished from the land. Un- 
touchability may be considered to be an ancient tradition, the insti- 
tution of child widowhood and child marriage may be considered 
to be an ancient tradition, and even so many an ancient horrible 
belief and superstitious practice. I would sweep them out of exis- 
tence if I had the power.® 


I believe that we can all become messengers of God if we cease 
to fear man and seek only God’s truth. I do believe I am seeking 
only God’s truth and have lost all fear of man.® 


My aim is not to be consistent with my previous statements on 
a given question, but to be consistent with truth as it may present 
itself to me at a given moment. The result has been that I have 
grown from truth to truth.’ 


The impenetrable darkness that surrounds us is not a curse but 
a blessing. He has given us power to see only the step in front of 
us, and it should’ be enough if Heavenly light reveals that step to 
us. We can then sing with Newman, “One step enough for me.” 
And we may be sure from our past experience that the next step 
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will always be in view. In other words, the impenetrable darkness 
is nothing so impenetrable as we imagine. But it seems impenetr- 
able when, in our impatience, we want to look beyond that one 
step.® 


I am a man of faith. My reliance is solely on God. One 
step is enough for me. The next step He will make clear to me 
when the time for it comes.® ) 


I am but a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly good, 
wholly truthful and wholly non-violent in thought, word and deed, 
but ever failing to reach the ideal w! ich I know tobe true. I 
admit it is a painful climb, but the pain of it is a posit ve pleasure 
forme. Each step forward makes me feel stronger and fit for the 
next.1° | 


I -have no strength except what comes from insistence on 
Truth. Non-violence, too, springs fram the same insistence.™ 


I see and find beauty in Truth or through Truth. All Truths, 
not merely true ideas, hut truthful faces, truthful pictures or songs, 
are highly beautiful. People generally fail to see Beauty in Truth, 
the ordinary man runs away from it. Whenever men begin to 
see Beauty in Truth, then true Art will arise.12 


Life is greater than all art. I would go even further and 
declare that the man whose life comes nearest to perfection is the 
greatest artist ; for what is art without. the sure foundation and 
frame-work of a noble life?* ? 


~ As I am nearing the end of my earthly/life I can say that 
purity of life is the highest and truest art. The art of producing 
good music from a cultivated voice can be achieved by many, but 
the art of producing that music from the harmony ofa pure life is 
achieved very rarely.*4 
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My goal is friendship with the world and I can combine the 
the greatest love with the greatest opposition to wrong.'§ 


Nothing crooked will have countenance frora me. For me 
the law of Satyagrah, the law of love, is an eternal principle. I. 
co-operate with all that is good. I desire to non-cooperate with all 
that is evil.?® 


Having made a ceaseless effort to attain self-purification, I 
have developed some little capacity to hear correctly and clearly the 
“still small voice’? within.) 


I have no special revelation of God’s will. My firm belief is 
that he reveals himself daily to every human being, but we shut our 
ears to the “‘still small voice.” We shut our eyes to the Pillar of 
Fire in front of us. I realize His omnipresence.}® 


The only tyrant I accept in this world is the “‘still sm ll voice”’ 


within.?® 


And everyone who wills can hear the voice. It is within 
everyone. But like everything else, it requires previous and definite 


preparation.~° 


I shall lose my usefulness the moment I stifle the ‘‘still small 


- yoice’’ within.?2 


There are moments in your life when you must act, even though 
you cannot carry your best friends with you The ‘still small voice’ 
within you must always be the final arbiter when there is a conflict 
of duty.”%. 


- 


There come to us moments in life when about somethings 
we need no proof from without. A little voice within us tells us, 
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‘you are on the right track, move neither to your left nor right, but 
keep to the straight and narrow way.’*8 


Have I that non-violence of the brave in me? My death 
alone will show that. If someone k lled me and I died with prayer 
for the assassin on my lips, and God’s remembrance and conscious- 
ness of his living presence in the sanctuary of iny heart, then alone 
would I be said to have had the non-violence of the brave.™ 


If I die of a lingering illness, nay even by as much as a boil 
or a pimple, it will be your duty to proclaim to the world, even at 
the risk of making people angry with you, that I was not the man of 
God, that I claimed to be. If yon do that it will give my spirit 
peace. Note down this also that if someone were to end my life by 
putting a bullet through me—as someone tried to do with a bomb 
the other day—and I met his bullet without a groan, and breathed 
my last taking God’s name, then alone would I have made good my 
claim.”5 


Not until we have reduced ourselves to nothingness can we 
conquer the evil in us. God demands nothing less than complete 
self-surrender as the price for the only real freedom that is worth 
having. And when a man thus loses himself, he immediately 
finds himself in the service of all that lives. It becomes his delight 
and his recreation. He is a new man, neve- weary of spending him- 
self in the service of God’s creation.”® 


Begin, therefore, your day with prayer, and make it so soul- 
ful that it may remain with you until the evening. Close the day 
with prayer so that you may have a peaceful night free from 
dreams and nightmares. Do not worry about the form of prayer. 
Let it be any form, it should be such as can put us into communion 
with the divine. Only, whatever be the form, let not the spirit 
wander while the words of prayer run on out of your mouth.2? 
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“He who loses himself finds God.” Ifwe understand the 
significance of this, we do not really need to know any more. All 
work will, then be undertaken not for oneself, but for all.?® 


In my humble opinion, fearlessness is the first thing indis- 
pensable before we could achieve anything permanent and real. 
This quality is unattainable without religious consciousness. Let 
us fear God and we shall cease to fear man. If we grasp the fact 
that there is a Divinity within us which witnesses everything we 
think or do, and which protects us and guides us along the true 
path, it is clear that we shall cease to have any other fear on the 
face of the earth save the fear of God.*® 


Fearlessness is the first requisite of spirituality. Cowards can 
never be moral.®® | 


Joy lies in the fight, in the attempt, in the suffering involved 
not in the victory itself. For victory is implied in such an attempt.*4 


Man becomes great exactly in the degree in which he works 
for the welfare of his fellowmen.*! 


There will never be equality so long as one feels inferior or 
superior to the other. There is no room for patronage among 
equals.% 


A fault isa bad thing; therefore we should be ashamed of 
it. Butto admit and ask pardon for a fault is a good thing. 
Therefore, we should not feel shame in doingso. To ask pardon 
for a fault implies a determination not to default any more. Is such 
determination something to be ashamed of 284 


To erris human. By confessing we convert our mistakes into 
stepping stones for advance. On the contrary, a person who tries 
to hide his mistakes becomes a living fraud and sinks down,®® 
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leaves the surface cleaner than before. It is million times better to 
appear untrue before the world than to be untrue to ourselves.*® 


There is no discredit greater than the refusal to acknowledge 


errors .37 


A burning passion coupled with absolute. detachment is the 
key to all success?®. 


Fight, if you must, on the path of righteousness and God 
will be with you. There is no royal road, I repeat, to gaining 
your rights, except self-purification and suffering.*®*. 


I hold that a life of perfect continence in thought, speech and 
action is necessary for reaching spiritual perfection. Anda nation 
that does not possess such men is poorer for the want.*® 


The earnest man who, forgetting the error of the past begins 
to live a life of purity, will be able to reap the fruit straightway. 
Those who have practised true Brahmcharya even for a_ short 
period will have seen how their body and mind improve steadily 
in strength and power and they will not, at any cost, be willing to 
part with this treasure.“ 


Laymen ought to acquire a workable knowledge of the body 
which plays such an important part in the evolution of the soul 
within, And yet about nothing. are we so woefully negligent or 
ignorant, asin regard to our bodies. Instead of using the body 
as Temple of God, we use it asa vehicle for indulgence and are 
not ashamed to run to medical men for help in our effort to increase 
‘them and abuse the earthly tabernacle.*” 


Civilization, in the real sense of the term, consists not in the 
multiplication, but in the deliberate and voluntary restriction of 
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wants. This alone promotes real happiness and contentment, 
and increases the capacity for service.* 


Man falls from the pursuit of the ideal of plain living and 
high thinking the moment he wants to multiply his daily wants. 
History gives ample proof of this. Man’s happiness really lies in 
contentment. He who is discontented, however much he possesses, 
becomes a slave to his desires. All the sages have declared from 
the house-tops, that man can be his own worst enemy as well as 
his best friend. To be free or to be a slave. lies in his own hands. 
And what is true for the individual, is true for Society.“ 


There is a class of people to which many of us belong. They 
read and read until they almost lose their power of thinking. To 
such people I suggest that they should stop reading —_ think over 
what they have previously read.* 


I drive the truth home, so that from the brain it may perco- 
late to the heart. So long as it remains in the brain only, it is a dead 
weight on it. Any truth received by the brain must immediately 
be sent down to the heart. When it is not, it suffers abortion and 
then it lies on the brain as so much poisonous matter. What 
poisons the brain, poisons the whole system. Hence, the necessity 
of using the brain, as it should be, merely as a transmitting station. 
Whatever is there received is either transmitted tothe heart for 
immediate action, or it is rejected there and then as being unfit for 
transmission. Failure of the brain to perform this function pro- 
perly is the cause of almost all the ills that flesh is heir to, as also 

for mental exhaustion.!® 


The conquest of lust is the highest endeavour ofa man or 
woman’s existence. Without overcoming lust man cannot hope 
torule over self. And without rule over self there can be no 
Swaraj or Rama Raj. Rule of all without rule of oneself would 
-prove to be as deceptive and disappointing as a painted toy-mango, 
charming to look at outwardly but hollow and empty within. No 
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worker who has not over Come lust can hope to render any genuine 
service to the cause of Harijans, communal unity, khadi, cow- 
protection or village reconstruction. Great causes like these cannot 
be served by. intellectual equipment alone, they call for spiritual 
effort or soul-force. Soul-force comes only through God’s grace, 
and God’s grace never descends upon a man who is a slave to lust.‘ 


Truthfulness is the master-key,. Do not lie under any 
circumstances whatscever. Keep nothing secret, take your teachers 
and your elders into your confidence and make a clean breast of 
everything to them. Bear ill-will to none, do not say an evil thing 
of anyone bé¢hind his back ; above all, ‘to thine own-self be true’ 
so that you are false tono one else, ‘Truthful dealing, even in the 
least little things of life, is the only secret of a pure life. 


So, I say to the boys and girls : Never lose faith in God and 
therefore, in your-selves, and remember that if you allow refuge to 
a single evil thought, a single sinful thought, remember that you 
lack faith. Untruthfulness, uncharitableness, violence, sensuality— 
all these things are strangers to that faith, Remember that we 
have in this world no enemy greater than ourselves. The Bhagwat 
Gita proclaims itin almost every verse. If I was to sum up the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount,1 find the same answer. 
My reading of the Quran has led me to the same conclusion. No 
one can harm us so much as wecan ourselves. If you are, there- 
fore, brave boys and brave girls, you will fight desperately and 
valiantly against the whole brood of these thoughts. No sinful 
act was ever done in this world without the prompting of a sinful 
thought. You have to exercise strict vigilance over every thought 
welling up in your breast.*® 


Without grim determination, it is not possible to do the 
right thing.” 


But deeper reflection will show that English cannot and ought 
not to become our national language. 
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Let us see what should be the requirements of a national 
language. 


1. It should be easy to learn for Government officials. 


2. It should be capable of serving as a medium of religious, 


economic and political intercourse throughout India. 


3. It should be the speech of the majority of the inhabitants 
of India. 


4. It should be easy to learn for the whole of the country. 


3. In choosing this language, considerations of temporary or 


Passing interest should not count. 


English does not fulfil any of these requirements.... Then 
which is the language which fulfils all the requirements? We shall 
have to admit that it is Hindi. .. I honour the English language in its 
own place. It can never become India’s national language.™ 


You know, or ought to know, that I am a lover of English 
language. But I do believe that the students of India, who’ are 
expected to throw in their lot with the teeming millions and to 
serve them, will be better qualified if they pay more attention to 
Hindi than to English. I do not say that you should not learn 
English, learn it by all means, But so far as I can see, it cannot 
be the language of the millions of Indian homes,™ 


If we do not account for every single pie we recieve and do 
not make a judicious use of the funds, we shall deserve to be 


blotted out of public life.® 
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It would be a distinct gain to the national cause, if the leaders 
and workers strictly keep their hours. No man is expected to do 
more than he really can. If, at the end of the day, there is surplus 
work left, or he cannot get through it without missing a meal or 
encroaching upon the hours of sleep or recreation, there is mis- 
management somewhere. I have no doubt that if we cultivate 
the habit of punctuality, acting according to programme, the index 
of national efficiency will go up, our advance towards our goal will 
be rapid, and the workers will be healthier and longer lived.®4 


The idea behind the village industries scheme is that we 
should look to the villages for the supply of our daily needs and 
that, when we find that some needs are not so supplied, we should 
see whether with a little trouble and organisation, they cannot be 
profitably supplied by the villagers. In estimating the profit, we 
should think of the villagers, not of ourselves. It may be that, in 
the initial stages, we might have to pay a little more than the ordi- 
nary price and get an inferior article in the bargain. Things 
will improve, if we will interest ourselves in the supplier of our needs 


and insist on his doing better and take the trouble of helping to do 
better.® 


The villagers should develop such a high degree of skill that 
articles prepared by them should command a ready market out 
side. When our villages are fully developed there will be no dearth 
in them of men with a high degree of skill and artistic talent. 
There will be village poets, village artists, village architects, linguists 
and research workers. In short, there will be nothing in life worth 
having which will not be had in the villages. Today, the villages 
are dung-heaps. Tomorrow, they will be like tiny gardens of 


Eden where dwell highly intelligent folk whom no one can deceive 
or axploit.*® : 


But for me, truth is the sovereign principle, which includes 
several other principles. This truth is not only truthfulness in word 
but truthfulness in thought also, and not only the relative truth of 
our conception, but the Absolute Truth, the Eternal Principle, that 
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is God. There are innumerable definitions of God, because His 
manifestations are innumerable. They overwhelm me _ with- 
wonder and awe and for a moment stun me. But I worship God as 
Truth only.®? 


Even my Himalayan blunders have seemed trifling to me 
because I have kept strictly to this path. (The path of truth as 
Gandhi conceived it). For the path has saved me from coming to 
grief, and I have gone forward according to my light. Often in my 
progress I have had glimpses of the Absolute Truth, God, and daily 
the convinction is growing upon me that He alone is real and all 
else is unreal.®® 


A mar. of truth must also be a man of care.*® 


A reformer cannot afford to have close intimacy with him 
whom he seeks to reform. True friendship is an identity of souls 
rarely to be found in this world. Only between like natures can 
friendship be altogether worthy and enduring. Friends react on one 
another. Hence in friendship there is very little scope for reform. 
I am of opinion that all exclusive intimacies are to be avoided ; for 
man takes in vice far more readily than virtue. And he who would 
be friends with God must remain alone, or make the whole world 


his friend.® 


A clean confession, combined with a promise never to commit 
the sin again, when offered before one who has the right to receive 
it, is the purest type of repentance.®* 


But one thing took deep root in me, the conviction that mora- 
lity is the basis of things and that truth is the substance of all 


morality.®* 


Let every youth take a leaf out of my book and make it a 
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point to account for everything that comes into and goes out of his 
pocket and like me he is sure to be a gainer in the end.® 


But who dare harm whom God protects* ? 


Experience has taught me that silence is part of the spiritual 
discipline of a votary of truth; proneness to exaggerate, to suppress 
or modi:y the truth, wittingly, or unwittingly is a natural weakness of 
man, and silence is necessary in order to surmount it, A man of few 
words will rarely be thoughtless in his speech, he will measure every 
word.$5 


But in all my trials—of a spiritual nature, as a lawyer, in 
conducting institutions, and in politics—I can say that God saved 
me. When every hope is gone, ‘when helpers fail and comforts fee’, 
I find that help arrives somehow, from I know not where. Suppli- 
cation, worship, prayer are no superstittion, they are acts more real 
than the actsof eating, drinking, sitting or walking. It is no ex- 


aggeration to say that they alone are real, all else is unreal.®¢ 


Such worship or. prayer is no flight of eloquence, it is no lip 
homage. It springs from the heart. If, therefore, we achieve that 
purity of the heart when it is ‘emptied of all but love,’ if we keep 
the chords in proper tune, they ‘trembling pass in music out of 
sight’. Prayer needs no speech. It isin itself independent of any 
sensuous effort. I have not the slightest doubt that prayer is an 
unfailing means of cleansing the heart of passion. But it must be 
combined with the utmost humility.® 


I believe in the Hindu theory of Guru and his importance in 
spiritual realization. I think there is a great deal of truth in the 
doctrine that true knowledge is impossible without a Guru. An 
imperfact teacher may be tolerable in mundane matters, but not in 
spiritual matters. Only a perfect G@nans deserves} to be enthroned 
as Guru. There must, therefore, be ceaseless striving after perfec- 
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tion. For one ,ets the Guru that one deserves. Infinite striving 
after perfection is one’s right. Itis its own reward. The rest is in 
the hands of God.® 


Carefully kept accounts are a sine qua non for any organisation. 
Without them it falls into disrepute. Without properly kept accounts 
it is impossible to maintain truth in its pristine purity.® 


The heart’s earnest and pure desire is always fulfilled. In my 
own experience I have often seen this rule verified. Service of the 
poor has been my heart’s desire, and it has always thrown me 
amongst the poor and enabled me to identify myself with them’? 


It has always been a mystery to me how men can feel them- 
selves honoured by the humiliation of their follow beings.” 


I felt that God could be realized only through service. 
Howsoever you may repair it, rift is a rift?*. 
What barrier is there that love cannot break 278 


There should be a clear line between the life of a brahmchari 
and of one who is not. The resemblance that there is between the 
two is only apparent. The distinction ought to be clear as day light. 
Both use their eye sight, but whereas the brahmchari uses it to see 
the glories of God, the other uses it to see the frivolity around him. 
Both use their ears, but where as the one hears nothing but praises of 
God, the other feasts his ears upon ribaldry. Both often keep Jate 
hours but whereas the one devotes them to prayer, the other fritters 
them away in wild and wasteful mirth. Both feed the inner man, 
but the one only to keep the temple of God in good repair, while the 
other gorges himself and makes the sacred vessel a stinking gutter, 
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Thus both live as the poles apart, and the distance between them 
will grow and not diminish with the passage of time.”4 


So long as thought is not under complete control of the will, 
brahmacharya in its fullness is absent Involuntary thought is an 
affection of the mind, and curbing of thought, therefore, means 
curbing of the mind which is even more difficult to curb than the 
wind. Nevertheless the existence of God within makes even control 
of the mind possible. Let no one think that it is impossible because 
it is difficult. It is the highest goal, and itis no wonder that the 
highest effort should be necessary to attain it.” 


Truth is like a vast tree, which yields more and more fruit, 
the more you nurture it. The deeper the search in the mine of truth, 
the richer the discovery of the gems buried there, in the shape of 
openings for an ever greater variety of service.”® 


How heavy is the toll of sins and wrongs that wealth, power~ 
and prestige exact from man.”? 


My honour is in Thy keeping, oh Lord, in this hour of trial.”® 


I think it is wrong to expect certainties in this world, where all 
else but God that is Truth is an uncertainty. All that appears and 
happens about and around us is uncertain, transient. But there is a 
Supreme Being hidden thercin as a certainty, and one would be bless- 
ed ifone would catch a glimyse of that certainty and hitch one’s 
wagon to it. The quest for that Truth is the summum bonum of life.” 


We may not look forward to any reward for our labours, but 
it is my firm conviction that all good action is bound to bear good 
fruit in the end.®° 


Man and his deed are two distinct things. Where as a good 
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deed should call forth approbation and a wicked deed disapproba- 
tion, the doer of the deed, whether good or wicked, always, deserves 
respect or pity as the case may be. ‘Hate the sin and not the sinner 
is a precept which, though easy enough to understand, is rarely prac 
tised, and that is why the poison of hatred spreads in the world.* 


Thut Ahimsa is the basis of the search for truth. I am_realiz- 
ing every day that the search is vain unless it is founded on ahimsa 
a: the basis, It is quite proper to resist and attack a system, but 
to resist and attack its author is tantamount to resisting and attack- 
ing oneself. For we are all tarred with the same brush, and are 
children of one and the same creator, and as such the divine 
powers within us are infinite, To slight a single human being is to 
slight those divine powers, and thus to harm not only that being 
but with him the whole world.® 


I must follow the sage maxim that nothing once begun should 
be abandoned unless it is proved to be morally wrong.® 


It is my faith, based on experience, that if one’s heart is pure, 
calamity brings in its train men and measures to fight it.*4 


A public worker should not make statements of which he has 
not made sure. Above all, a votary of truth must exercise the 
greatest caution. To allow a man to believe a thing which one has 
not fully verified is to compromise truth.®® 


He who would go in for novel experiments must begin with 
himself. That leads to a quicker discovery of truth, and God 
always protects the honest experimenter.*® 


True beauty after all consists in purity of heart.®? 


It has always been my conviction that Indian parents who 
train their children to think and talkin English from their infancy 
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betray their children and their country, They deprive them of the 
spiritual and social heritage of the nation.®® 


Life without brahmacharya appears to be insipid and animal- 
like. The brute by nature knows no self-restraint. Man is man be- 
cause he is capable of, and only in so far as _ he exercises, self-res- 


traint.®® 


For perfection or freedom from error comes only from grace, 
and so seekers after God have left us mantras, such as Ramanama 
hallowed by their own austerities and charged with their purity. 
Without an unreserved surrender to His grace, complete mastery 
over thought is impossible. This is the teaching of every great book 


of religion.” 


Though I have made out an intimate connection betwe>n 
diet and brahmacharya, it is certain that mind is the principal 
thing. A mind consciously unclean cannot be cleansed by fasting. 
Modifications in diet have no effect on it. The concupiscence of the 
mind cannot be rooted out except by intense self-examination, 
surrender to God, and lastly, grace. But there is an intimate con- 
nection between the mind and the body and the carnal mind always 
lusts for delicacies and luxuries.®* 


I had realized that the training of the spirit was a thing by 
itself. To develop the spirit is to build character and to enable 
one to work towards a knowledge of God and self-realization. And 
I held that this was an essential part of the training of the young, 
and that all training without culture of the spirit was of no use, 
and might be even harmful.® 


It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to affect the 
‘spirit of the pupils by his way of living. It would be idle for me, 
if I were aliar, to teach boys to tell the truth. A cowardly teacher 
would never succeed in making his boys valiant, and a stranger to 
self-restraint could never teach his pupils the value of self- 
restraint,** 
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Ahimsa is a comprehensive principle. We are helpless mortals 
caught in the conflagration of himsa. The saying that life lives on 
life has deep meaning in it. Man cannot for a moment live without 
consciously or unconsciously committing outward himsa. The very 
fact of living—cating, drinking and moving about necessarily 
involves some himsa, destruction of life, be it even so minute. A 
votary of Ahimsa therefore remains true to his faith if the spring 
of all his actions is compassion, if he shuns to the best of his ability 
the destruction of the tiniest creature, tries to save it, and thus 
incessantly tries to be free from the deadlv coil of himsa. He will 
be constantly growing in self-restraint and compassion, but he can 
never become entirely free from outward himsa.*4 


Then again, because underlying ahimsa is the unity of all 
life, the error of one cannot but affect all, and hence man cannot 
be wholly free from himsa. So long as he continues to be a social 
being, he cannot but participate in the himsa that the very exis- 
tence of society involves. When two nations are fighting, the duty 
ofa votary of ahimsa is to stop the war. He who is not equal to 
that duty, he who has no power of resisting war, he who is not 
qualified to resist war, may take part in war, and yet whole- 
heartedly try to free himself, his nation and the world from war.*® 


Ultimately a deceiver only deceives himself .*® 


The ideal of truth requires that vows taken should be ful- 
filled in the spirit as well as in the letter. 


A Satyagrahi obeys the laws of society intelligently and of his 
own free will, because he considers it to be his sacred duty to do so. 
It is only when a person has thus obeyed the laws of society scru- 
pulously that he is ina position to judge as to which particular 
rules are good and just and which unjust and iniquitous. Only 
then does the right accrue to him to the civil disobedience of cer- 
tain laws in well-defined circumstances.*® 
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My uniform experience has convinced me that there is no 
other God than Truth.” 


After all, however sincere my strivings after Ahimsa may have 
been, they have still been imperfect and inadequate. The little 
fleeting glimpses, therefore, that I have been able to have of Truth 
can hardly convey an idea of the indescribable lustre of Truth, a 
million times more intense than that of the sun we daily see with 
our eyes. In fact what I have caught is only the faintest glimmer 
of that mighty effulgence. But this much I can say with 
assurance, as a result of all my experiments, that a perfect vision of 
Truth can only follow a complete realization of Ahimsa. 


To see the universal and all-pervading spirit of Truth face to 
face one must be able to love the meanest of creation as oneself. 
And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any 
field of life. That is why my devotion to Truth has drawn me into 
the field of politics ; and I can say without the slightest hesitation, 
and yet in all humility, that those who say that religion has noth- 
ing to do with politics do not know what religion means.1! 


Identification with everything that lives is impossible 
without self-purification ; without self-purification the obser- 
vance of the law of Ahimsa must remain an empty dream ; God 
can never be realized by one whois not pure of heart. Self- puri- 
fication therefore must mean purification in all the walks of life, 
And purification being highly infectious, pur fication of oneself 
necessarily leads to the purification of one’s surroundings.) 


But the path of self-purification is hard and steep. . To attain 
to perfect purity one has to become absolutely passion-free in 
thought, speech and action ; to rise above the opposing currents of 
love and hatred, attachmment and repulsion. To conquer the subtle 
passions seems to me to be harder far than the physical conquest of 
the world by the force of arms.2% 
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I must reduce myself to zero. So long as a man does not of 


his own free will put himself last among his fellow creatures, there 
is no salvation for him. Ahimsa is the farthest limit of humility.1% 
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Gandhi As others see him 


Gandhiji’s philosophy to me has a meaning and a significance 


far beyond the confines of his country or of his time. 
—U. Thant 


Impressions of Gandhi ? You might as well ask for someone’s 
impressions of the Himalayas. 

—Bernar Shaw, in reply to a question about his mecting 

with Gandhé. 


Mahatma Gandhi will go down in history on a par with 


Buddha and Jesus Christ. 
— Karl Mountbatten. 


From my background I gained my regulating Christian 
ideals ; from Gandhi, I learned my operational technique. 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 


Just as an old man in a lion cloth in distant India. Yet when 
he died, humanity wept. 
—Louts Fischer. 
Gandhi is the symbol of love and understanding in a world 
wild with hatred and torn by misunderstanding. He belongs to the 
ages, to history. 
—Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan. 


_ I count the days with Gandhi the most fruitful of my life. 
No other experience was as inspiring and as lasting. No other so 
shook me out of the rute of banal existence. 

— William Shtrer (author of ‘The Rise and Fall the the Third 
Reich in “Gandhi : A Memoir’’) 


This is the man who has stirred three hundred million people 
to revolt, who has shaken the foundation of the British Empire, and 
who has introduced into human politics the strongest religious impe- 
tus of the two thousand years. 

—Romain Rolland (1922) 
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Nehru on Gandhi 


People who do not know Gandhiji personally and have only 
read his writings are apt to think that he is a priestly type extremely: 
puritanical long-faced Calvinistic, and a kill-joy-..He is the very 
opposite of the Calvinistic priestly type. His smile is delightful, his 
laughter infectious, and he radiates light-heartedness. There is 
something childlike about him which is full of charm. When he 
enters a room he brings a breath of fresh air with him which 


dightens the atmosphere. 
—Jawahar Lal : An Autobiography. 


JAWAHAR LAL NEHRU 


“It is difficult to say anything about so protean a charac- 
ter as Jawahar Lal Nehru. He was a person of immensé 
intellectual gifts and of genuine social passion. He was one 
of the greatest figures of our century, an outstanding states- 
man whose seryices in the cause of human freedom were un- 
paralleled.’’ 


— Dr, 8S. Radhakrishnan. 
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Thoughts of Jawahar Lal Nehru 


Introduction — Jawahar Lal Nehru occupies a very iimpor- 
tant place among the modern leaders of India. His. contribution to 
the freedom struggle has been very important. He..readily sacri- 
ficed the comforts of affluence and submitted himself to trials and 
tribulations galore for the sake of India’s freedom. ; He- underwent 
not less than nine years of incarceration during ‘the national move- 
ment. He was the symbol of youth, courage and revolt in the 
Indian National Congress. In 1928 he vehementty criticized the 
Nehru Report which had been prepared under the teadership of 
his own father, Pt: Moti Lal Nehru. He chairmanned the Lahore 
session of Indian National Congress in 1929 and was instru- 
metal in changing the goal of the freedom struggle from dominion 
Status to complete independence. He was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress several times. :When India achieved 
Independence, he was elected the Prime Minister of India and led 
the nation for 17 long years until he was snatched away from us by 
the cruel hands of death on May 27, 1964. 


The modern India owes much to Jahawar Lal Nehru. While 
Gandhi made India aware of herself, Nehru made her aware not 
only of herself but also of others. While Gandhijiis recalled as 
father of the nation, Nehru is recalled as a builder of the modern 
India. - He contributed in a large measure to the rearing up and 
nourishment of democracy in India and strove to ensure dignity 
and equality to all, He extricated the Indian masses from the 
morass of political, social, cultural and economic stagnation. Most 
pronounced was his contribution in the economic field. The Five 
Year Plans carried out in the spirit of democracy and socialism have 
transformed the very face of India. He strove hard. to give his 
concept. of socialistic pattern of society a meaningful content. He 
erected with great labour the modern economic structure of 
India, The centres of pilgrimage built by him in the form of 
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various projects, factories and production and research centres 
embracing wide variety of economic activity, pay glorious and 
eloquent tributes to his memory. He raised India’s international 
status and India came to occupy a place of honour in the comity of 
nations. 


Nehru gave the world the ideas of peace, peaceful co-existence 
and non-alignment. He raised his voice against colonialism, neo- 
colonialism, imperailism and injustice of any sort and fortunately 
lived to see more than forty countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America being liberated from colonial rule. He devoted his entire 
life to the struggle for the consolidation of friendship and co- 
operation between different peoples of the world. ‘The whole 
world recognised him as a friend of humanity. He lived a life of 
mission and endeavoured till the last breath to redeem that 
mission. 


Nehru’s humanism 


Nehru is distinguished for his faith in man and the hallmark 
of his genius, nature and character is his scientific humanism. He 
*‘defines the better type of modern mind as practical and pragma- 
tic, ethical and social, altruistic and humanitarian.’? He does 
not give much credit to idle philosophising about the ultimate 
reality, soul , universal soul or what is called mysticism of the medie- 
val period. His God is humanity and social service his religion. 
A humanist shuns narrow minded and rigid approaches to the pro- 
blems of life because the humanity being as variegated as flowers 
in a garden does not follow any one particular or set course for its 
development. The approach therefore has to be “‘a knowledgeable 
approach and an open minded approach and always a human 
approach.” Nehru was never a doctrinaire in his outlook. The 
touchstone of what is good or what is bad was the good of huma- 
nity. In his views on the state or government, ethics or religion, 
he is not inspired by orthodox theories, but by his concern for the 
good of the individual. As Mr. M.N. Das says “his humanism 
and liberality are fostered by an inner respect for the individual 
self.”’ 


It was his faith in man that was responsible for his individua- 
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lism. To him such concepts as good of society or that of the state 
are not understandable ifspoken in disregard to or as distinguished 
from the good ofthe individual. That is why he came down 
heavily on fascism and what it stood for. 


Nehru’s socialism was different from the socialism of the com- 
munist Russia or China. He stood for the good of every man, He 
would not sacrifice man at the altar of such vague concepts as the 
good of the state or subordinate man to the abstract concepts of 
political theories. It was Nehru’s humanism and his humanistic 
approaches to life’s problerrs that endeared him to all. His concern 
for democracy, equality and digniy of man, which characterized 
his life and actions made him a humanist philosopher par 
excellence. 


Attitude Towards Religion : 


Nothing is farther from the truth than to maintain that Nehru 
had no religion and that he was an irreligious man. If by religion 
is meant the observance of certain rituals and the reading of scri- 
Ptures, then certainly he was nota religious man. If by religicn 
is meant the belief in the moral government of the universe and the 
service of our fellow-men, then certainly he was a religious man. It 
is true beyond doubt that any religion which simply consisted in the 
observance of certain rituals was an anathema to him. Such 
religion seemed to him ‘“‘to be a woman’s affair,’ and the ceremo- 
nies and pujas, visits to temples and holy men, left little impression 
on his mind, He was attracted towards Hinduism at a very early 
age not because of its rituals or ceremonials but because he 
admired its Upanishads and the Gita. Later also, he could not 
resist the overpowering influence of Mahatma Gandhi, but even 
then he could not be said to have professed any particular religion. 
“At any time in his grown-up life he could have passed for any re!l- 
gious denomination, C! ristian, Buddhist, Hindu or Muslim, 
Provided that by religion one means the innermost virtues of 
life. Religion means to him the very essence of character, truthful 
ness, love and the purity of mind.” 


In his Autobiography Nehru tries to define religion. He says 
“probably it consists of the inner development of the individual, the 
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evolution of his consciousness in a certain direction which is con- 
sidered good. What the direction is will again be a matter of debate. 
But as far as I understand it, religion Jays stress on this inner 
change and considers outward change. as but the projection of this 
inner development.”” In Nehru’s scheme of things, there is no con- 
flict between religion and science. He wrote in The Unity of India = 
‘“Perhaps th re is no real conflict between true religion and science, 
but, if so, religion must put on the garb of science and approach alb 
its problems in the spirit of science. A purely secular philosophy 
of life may be considered enough by most of us. Why should we 
trouble ourselves about methods beyond our ken when the problems 
of the world insistently demand solution ? And yet that secular 
philosophy itself must have some background, some objective, other 
than merely material well-being. It must essentially have spiritual 
values and certain standards of behaviour, and, when we consider 
these, we enter immediately into the realm of what has been called 
religion,” 


Attitude towards God : Nehru had no faith-in a personal 
God. Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, who knew him from a very early 
age, proceeded to say that “‘by far the greatest ‘lack in him is his 
inability to believe in God” She, however, continued to hope that 
for him “some day faith will transcend reason and that 
belief in God will come to his rescue and be for him the 
anchor that ithas been for-so many great men during periods 
of storm and stress, whereby they:were able to face and surmount 
crises.’ It puzzled some people how there was such a fine spirit of 
accommodation between Gandhi, with his absolute faith in God, 
and Nehru, with his atheistic temperament. But Gandhi, an 
enlightened soul as he was, was convinced of real presence of Got 
in Nehru’s actions if not in his beliefs. He said : “‘While Jawahar 
Lal always says he does not believe in God he is nearer God than 
many who profess to be His worshippers.’’ A strict abderence to 
Goodness and Truth was ta Gandhi as good as a sincere devotion 
to God, and when he found the former in Nehru, he did not.care to 
think if the latter were missing. 


Yet Nehru believed in the desirability of having some faith in 
-something, which we may call by any name: “Even if God did net 
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exist, it would be necessary to invent Him’’, said Voltaire and 
Nehru would agree with him. “But too much reliance on 
supernatural factors may lead, and has often led, to a 
loss of sel-reliance in man and to a blunting of his capacity 
and creative ability”. He however thinks that it is desirable 
and necessary to have faith ‘‘in things of the spirit which are 
beyond tho scope of our physical world, some reliance on moral, 
spiritual and idealistic conceptions, or else we have no anchorage, 
or obj ctives or purpose in life’. ‘‘Whether we believe in God or 
not’’, he says in his book The Discovery of India, “‘it is impossible not 
to believe in something, whether.we call it a creative life-giving. 
force, or vital energy inherent in matter which gives it its capacity 
for self-movement and change and growth, or by some other name, 
something that is as real, though elusive, as life is real when contra- 
sted with death”. Within the orbit of this broad concept Nehru. 
is prepared to accept some ideal, personal, national or international, 
some distant objective, some vague conception of a perfect man or a 
better world as the object of belief. 


Truth 


Nehru, like all great men was a seeker after truth. He, 
however, did not bother about the dogmatic approzch to truth.. 
For truth is something vast, the fulness of which cannot be compre- 
hended by the limited minds of human beings. Ghandiji regarded 
truth as synonymous with God. His conception of truth was mostly 
spiritual in that he was a seeker after the ultimate and the absolute 
reality which is nothing but Godhead. To Nehru mere spiritual 
cor.ception of truth did not appeal. Since he did not believe in a 
personal Ged and since God did not exist in his scheme of things, he 
found it difficult to identify truth with God. : 


May it be assumed then that there are different types of 
truth ? one truth for one and another truth for another ? The 
ultimate truth is the same and as some sages have believed, man’s 
life is nothing but an incessant search after truth. Ways, however, 
‘differ of the pursuit of truth. .Nehru’s way ofthe search of truth. 
was science, knowledge, experience. Truth was also identified with 
good and beauty and the ‘‘true. path: of man is the path of truth and 
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‘peace”’. Since that is so, “‘let us tread the path of truth and dharma” 
he said. He said in one of his speeches: “I am something other 
than a Prime Minister, too. I am also a human being. I often find 
myself struggling for some light, for a vision of what one should do, 
for a glimpse of the truth and of the pathway to the truth’. 
“Scientists should note that they do not have a monopoly ‘of the 
truth; that nobody has a monopoly, no country, no people, no book. 
Truth is too vast to be contained in the minds of beings, or in 
books, however, sacred’’. 


In The Discovery of India he wrote: ‘Truth as ultimate 
reality, if such there be, must be eternal, imperishable, unchanging. 
But that infinite, eternal and unchanging truth cannot he appre- 
hended in its fulness by the finite mind of man which can 
only grasp, at most, some small aspect of it limited by time and 
space, and by the state of development of that mind and the pre- 
vailing ideology of the period. As the mind develops and 
enlarges its scope, as ideologies change and new _ symbols 
are used to express that truth, new aspects of it come to 
light, though the core of it may yet be the same.” “And so” he 
continues, ‘‘truth has ever to be sought and renewed, reshaped and 
‘developed, so that, as understood by man, it might keep in line with 
the growth of his thought and the development of human. life. Only 
then does it become a living truth for humanity, supplying the 
essential need for which it craves, and offering guidance in the 
present and for the future.” 


Religions, according to Nehru, have helped greatly in the 
development of humanity. They have laid down values and 
standards and have pointed out principles for the guidance of human 
life. But with all the good that they have done, they have also tried to 
imprison truth in set forms and dogmas and encouraged ceremonials 
and practices which soon lose all their original meaning and become 
mere routine. While impressing upon man the awe and mystery 
of the unknown that surrounds him on all sides, theyhave discouraged 
him from trying to understand not only the unknown but what 
might come in the way of social effort. Instead of encouraging 
‘curiosity and thought, they have preached a philosophy of 
submission to nature, to the established church, to the 
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prevailing social order, and to everything that is..., emotion and 
sentimentality have taken the place of reasoned thought and 
enquiry’. Nehru believed in the spirit of free enquiry, reason and 
knowledge and experience through which alone truth could be 
reached. If any aspect of the truth has been petrified by dogma in 
a past age, it ceases to grow and therefore cannot answer the. 
question of a succeeding age. Nehru’s concept of truth therefore is 
something dynamic and not static ; st is a life-giving impulse, but not 
a dead thought and ceremonial, or a hindrance to the growth of the 
mind and of humanity. (M.N.Das. The Political Philosophy of 
Jawaher Lal Nehru). 


Ends and Means 


In regard to the relationship between ends and means Nehru 
was at one with Mahatma Candhi. IT’o Gandhiji ends and means 
were inseparable : the end grows out of the means. As the means so 
the end ‘The means may be likened to a seed, the end to a tree ;: 
and there is just the same inviolable connection between the ends 
and means as there is between the seed and the tree’. Gandhiji’s 
ends were moral and he insisted that our means must be consistent 
with ourends. It is not sufficient thatthe ends we pursue should 
be moral ; It is equaly necessary that the means to them should 
also be pure, 


This great lesson was not lost upon Nehru. Even in the whirl 
pool of politics he did not lose sight of the good means to the 
right end. He did not. believe in the Machiavellian dictum that 
the end justifies the means. ‘‘ifI have gained any experience in 
the last thirty or forty years of my public life’, says Mr. Nehru, 
“‘or if I have learnt any lesson from the Great Master who taught 
us many things, it is this, a crooked policy does not payin the end. 
It may pay temporarily’. Nehru pinned his faith in the theory of 
right means to right ends not from any philosophical or theological 
point of view, but because he realized the soundness of this principle 
by applying his scientific mind to this problem. He became con- 
vinced that ifa person does the right thing the right results will 
flow from it. He said once : ‘Gradually, I began to develop 
the thought to apply my scientific mind to this business and I came 
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‘to the conclusion that every action has, naturally, a result. Every 
wight action must have, to that extent, a right result, even though 
it may not be sure ; and that, somewhere, every wrong action must 
dave awrong result”, In a speech delivered in the Constituent 
Assembly in September 1948, Nehru said : “I am convinced that, if 
we adhere to the right course and do not stray away from it even from 
the opportunist point of view of some present advantage, we shall win 
through, ,any country that bases its case on an essential falsehood 
cannot gain: its ends’’. In the Gandhian veiw Nehru asserted ‘‘I think 
that . there is always a close and intimate relationship between 
the end we aim at and the means adopted to attain it. Even if 
the end is right but the means are wrong, it will vitiate the end or 
‘direct us in a wrong direction. Means and ends are thus intimately 
and inextricably connected and cannot be separated”. 


Thus to Nehru the ethical approach was the most sound appro- 
ach to the problems of life. He was firmly of the view that we cannot 
ignore moraJ values except at peri] to ourselves. Even in the sphere 
of: national and international relations he saw the need for 
applying right means to right.ends. “So long as we do not recog- 
mize the supremacy of the moral law. in our national and inter- 
national relations, we shall have no enduring peace’, he said. 


Democracy 


According to Nehru, “democracy in the best of the various 
methods available to us for the governance of human beings”’, From 
a very early age Nehru developed love for democracy. According 
to him, this was the form of government through which alone the 
individual could rise to the highest of his individuality and the 
nation to the highest of its nationhood. However, Nehru does not 
attempt to define democracy because he feels that ‘“‘to define any- 
thing that is big is to limit it.” To him democrary ‘‘is a dynamic, 
not a static, thing, and as it changes it may be that. its domain 
will become wider and wider. Ultimately, it is a mental approach 
applied to our political and economic problems”. Thus Nehru 
concerns himself less with theory and more with actual problems. 
‘To Nehru, nevertheless,. people were the supreme, Any system of 
government, tobe called democratic, should concern itself with the 
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welfare and happiness of the people. He accept the sreaning of 
democracy as the libetty of the people, equality of the people; frater- 
nity of the people and the sovereignty of the people. 


The fascists and nazis subordinated the individualj to the 
state. They spoke of the people as some metaphysical mass. 
Nehru conceived people both in their totality and their individua- 
lity. Itis the real hallmark of democracy tbat in it every one 
counts for one. Nehru’s basic faith in the dignity of men, 
both in their totality and in their individuality led 
him to lay faith in the democratit system of government. He 
regards the people as partners in everything. Democracy loses its 
meaning and content if a people are regarded 4§ partners in the 
totalitarian way. Unlike the fascists he does not want the’ people to 
constitute a bloc, and work with the government or industry in a 
regimented manner. He was once asked as to how many_ problems 
he had. His answer was that he had 360 million problems in 
India, referring xsoughly to the total population of India in those. 
days. People were amused by his answer but he explains: “It has 
an tessential truth in it ; that all our problems have to be viewed from 
the point of view .of the 360 million individuals, not some statisti- 
cal mass which you seé drawn in curves and graphs on paper...we 
must think in terms of individuals, individual happiness and 
individual misery.”’ Like J. S. Mill and Locke, he was an indivi 
dualist par excellence, 


James Bryce defined democracy: ‘‘Democracy really means 
nothing more nor less than the whole people expressing their sove- 
reign will by their votes’. Nehru could not entirely agree to look 
at democrarcy as nothing more than the rule of people expressing 
their sovereign will by their votes. Democracy to him was certainly 
this but also something more. It is a state of society, a state of mind, 
as well as a quality in manners. Evidently enough, to Nehru demo- 
cracy was not only a form or system of government but also a way of 
life. A true politician or democrat, according to him, should 
believe in the value sof certain higher principles of life and society be- 
sides mere politics. In one of his talks Nehru made explicit as to what 
indeed democracy connoted to him. He said : ‘‘I would say: that’ de- 
mocracy is ‘not only political, not only economic, but something of the 
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mind,.as everything. is ultimately something of the mind. It involves 
equality of opportunity to all people, as far as possible, in the political 
and economic domain. It involves the freedom of the individual to 
grow and to make the best of his capacities and ability. It involves 
a certain tolerance of others and even of other’s opinions when they 
differ from yours. It involves a certain contemplative tendency and 
a certain inquisitive search for truth—-and for, let us say, the right 
thing.”’ 

Nehru’s fundamental faith in the freedom of man made him 
a staunch democrat. In freedom alone can the individual as 
well as this universe move and progress. He finds in the Upanishads 
of the Hindus a question: ‘‘What is the universe 2? From what 
does it arise ? Into what does it go?” And he finds the answer : 


“In freedom it rises, in freedom it rests, and into freedom 
it melts away.” 


Evidently his political meaning of freedom could be stretched 
to metaphysical lengths. For ultimately what do we require 
freedom and liberty for ?_ For spiritual and moral progress of man- 
kind, for the complete growth and fruition of all that is best in the 
individual. In a speech delivered at the All India Congress 
Committee session held at Indore in 1957, Nehru made a case for 
democracy in the following words. “We have definitely accepted 
the democratic process, Why have we accepted it? Well fora 
variety of reasons. Because we think that in the final analysis 
it promotes the growth of human beings and of society; because, 
as we have said in our Constitution, we attach great value to 
individual freedom ; because we want the creative and adventurous 
spirit of man to grow. It is not enough merely to produce the 
materjal goods of the world. .We do want high standards cf 
living, but not at the cost of man’s creative spirit, his creative 
energy, his spirit of adventure; not at the cost of all those fine 
things of life which have ennobled man througheuk a! the BBS 
Democracy is not merely a question of elections.”’ 


Nehru is very much conscious of the requirements for the 
success of democracy. They are: (1) a background of informed 
public opinion, (2) a sense of responsibility on the part of citizens 
(3) self-discipline of the community (4) tolerance not merely of 
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those who agree with us, but of those who do not agree with us. 
(5) material well-being of the society. 


On the last essential of democracy Nehru is very much 
emphatic, for he says. ‘“‘No democracy can exist for long in the 
midst of want and poverty and inequality’. Political democracy 
should be accompanied by economic democracy. ‘‘We talk of 
freedom,” he said, “* but today political freedom does not take us far 
unless there is economic freedom. Indeed, there is no such thing 
as freedom fora man who isstarving or for a country which is 
poor.” “It is obvious”, said Mr. Nehru in his speech at Trichur 
in 1955, “‘that a vote by itself does not mean very much to a person 
who is down and out and starving. Such a person will be much 
more interested in food to eat thanin a vote.’? Nehru thought in 
terms of amalgamating socialism with democracy. ‘‘Democracy 
must mean removal of disparities.” In his theory of economic 
democracy, the good things of life must become available to more 
and more. people and gross inequalities must be removed. “‘If the 
economic problems are not solved then the political structure 
tends to weaken and crack up.’’ Thus in Nehru’s concept of 
democracy the problems of the poor and the down-trodden occu- 


pied the uppermost place. 


Nehru had a preference for parliamentary democracy because 
“parliamentary democracy involves peaceful methods of action, 
peaceful acceptance of decisions taken and attempts to change 
them through peaceful ways again”’ The keynote of human 
history is progress, and parliamentary democracy can best achieve 
it. In no other form of democracy is there so much scope for 
discussion and debate and arriving at agreed decisions as ina 
parliamentary democracy, Moreover, the government in a parlia- 
mentary democracy always keeps on its toes because it is always 
responsible to the representatives of the people for its acts of 
commission and omission. Hence a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment ensures the public good ina greater measure than any other 
form of democratic government. 


Socialism 


As early as 1936, Nehru wrote: “I am convinced that the 
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only key to the solution of the world’s problems and of India’s 
problems lies in socialism, and when I use this word I do so not 
in a vague humanitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense. 
Socialism is, however, something even more than an economic doct- 
rine, it is a philosophy of life and as such also it appeals to me.”’ 


Thus Nehru developed a deep faith in the ultimate success of 
socialism as_ the panacea of human ills. He saw no way of ending 
the poverty, the chronic unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the people except through socialism. He saw in 
socialism not only a solution to the economic ills which India was 
subject to. but deliverance for the entire human race. He wrote: 
“Real world order and peace will only come when socialism is 
realised on a world scale.” “YI must frankly confess that I ama 
socialist and a republican, and am no believer in kings and princes 
or in the order which produces the modern kings of industry, who 
have greater power over the lives and fortunes of men than even 


the kings of old, and whose methods are as predatory as those of 
the old feudal aristocracy’’. 


Nehru saw the inevitability of socialism, for without it there 
is no deliverance for India as well as the world. We are led inevi- 
tably to the ouly possible solution—the establishment of a socialist 
order, first within national boundaries, and eventually in the world 
as a whole, with a controlled production and distribution of wealth 
for the public good. It is unnatural, Nehru realizes, on the part of 
those who are profiting by the existing system to hand over economic 
power they wield and come over to the socialist ideal. But it is 
unescapable and unavoidable to crush the power of the privileged 
and the vested interests. They should be won over by persuasion, 
peacefully if possible, by force if necessary. 


The reasons for Nehru being a socialist were very many. 
Firstly, the Indian background supplied, sufficient material for his 
thinking on socialist lines. The grinding poverty of the masses on 
the one hand and the abnormally luxurious ways of living of the 
few on the other, shook to its very foundation the conscience of 
Nehru who himself had been brought up in all comforts and luxuries 
which the riches can afford. The appallingly low standards of 
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living of the Indian people which he noticed during his India wide 
tours convinced him that there was only one solution for these ills 
and it was the establishment of socialism. 


Secondly, the study of Marx had left deep impressicon.on his 
mind. Marx’s economic interpretaiion of history and the doctrine 
of class struggle or class war were to him by far most convincing. 
The success of the Russian experiment with socialism had again 
confirmed his faith in the efficacy of the socialist ideal. Thus even 
. before India achieved independence, Nehru had lent support to the 
section in the Congress which was steadily but surely developing 
its faith in socialism. Gandhiji’s influence further cemented Nehru’s 
faith in socialism. The way Gandhi had espoused the cause of the 
down-trodden and the social underdog, the priority which he had 
accorded to the economic regeneration of India even before the 
achievement of political freedom, and the enthusiastic response 
which the majority of India’s,population had accorded to Gandhi's 
programme of social uplift left no room for doubt in Nehru’s mind 
about the necessity of socialism to rid India of its many ills. 


Further, Nehru himself was steeped in history and had a deep 
sense of it. Combining his own assessment with Marx’s interpre- 
tation of history Nehru had come to the conclusion that, for the 
most part, the conflict in the world was directly or indirectly the 
result of exploitation of the weak by the strong, of the poor by the 
rich. : 


Nehru objected to the proposition of some people that social-< 
ism and individualism cannot go together, that in any scheme of 
bringing about socialism the freedom of the individual will be the 
first casualty. In the Unity of India Nehru wrote: ‘“‘I do not see 
why under socialism there should not be a great deal of freedom 
for the individual ; indeed, far greater freedom than the present 
System gives. He can_ have freedom of conscience and mind, free- 
dom of enterprise, and even the Possession of private property on 
a restricted scale. Above all, he will have the freedom which 
comes from economic security, which only a small number possess 
today.’ “‘Personally I am perfectly prepared to accept political 
democracy only in the hope that this will lead to social democracy,’’ 
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he says. The concept of social democracy does not conflict with 
the personal liberty of the individuals. Even if state intervention 
is introduced, it is in the individual’s. own interest. In any case 
the individuality of man is preserved in Nehru’s socialism. It is 
therefore pertinent to regard Nehru as the high priest of 
democratic soctaltsm. 


Regarding the question as to what form his socialism would 
take, Nehru is very clear. “‘We have said,” he says, “that our 
objective is a socialistic pattern of society.” And accoding to 
Nehru, when we say ‘socialist pattern of socie.y’ we mean ‘‘a society 
in which there is equality of opportunity and the possibility for 
every one to live a good life... Wé have to lay great stress on 
equality, on the removal of disparities, and it has to be remembered 
that socialism is not the spreading out of poverty. The essentiah 
thing is that there must be wealth and production.” 


Nehru would recommend the use of peaceful methods for 
bringing about socialism. Large scale slaughtering of the capital- 
ists or the wholesale confiscation of private property without 
paying due compensation were repugnant to Nehru’s socialism. 
He wrote : ‘‘I believed more and more in Socialism. More and 
more even in some parts of Communism.... But I always conditioned 
it that the methods should be peaceful, broadly speaking peaceful, 
and not wrong. Whether the two can be synchronized or not it is 
difficult to say. But I am deeply convinced that the methods in 
certain communist societies, that is, too much coercion and suffering 
are not the right methods.” 


Thus: Nehru devised an enlightened brand of socialism, an 
original one and yet very convincing. He empasized that it is 
possible for socialism to co-exist with individual freedam. More- 
over his socialism stood for levelling up and not levelling down. 
He would rather prefer inequality without poverty to equality with 
poverty. When he. thinks of the equalization of wealth, mainly 
he means by it the equalization of. plenty. His advocacy of the 
adoption of peaceful methods for bringing about socialism and just 
conditions of living in society further lend credibilitv to Nehru’s 
socialist ideal. | 
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Non-violence 


In his speech on the oceasion of the immersion of the ashes 
of Mahatma Gandhi at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, Nehru said : ‘‘the path of violence is perilous and freedom 
soldom exsits for long where there is violence.’’ He also said else 
where : “‘Feelings of hatred and violence weaken us.’ Those who 
choose the path of violence have no faith in democracy.” This 
shows how to Nehru the non-violent approach to various issues 
was the most sound approach. 


Nehru’s faith in non-violence was deepened owing to several 
factors. In the first place, he was deeply influenced by Mahatma 
Gandhi and on Gandhiji’s bidding he had actively participated in 
the non-co-operation, Satyagrah, mass or individual disobedience. 
Gandhi’s identification of non-violence with turth or God may 
or may not have appealed to his practical temper, yet he saw it 
paying dividends. Secondly, Nehru’s own psychological make-up 
and the influence of the environment in which he had been brought 
up could not have made him anything else but a believer in non- 
violence. He loved life and humanity and noticed beauty and 
truth init. Such a soul could not have followed any other 
course than that of non-violence. Thirdly, Nehru had a deep 
sense of history which had brought home to him the futility of 
of violence both in individual and national life. The bloody 
wars which had besmeared the pages of the long history of 
mankind had always created more problems than they had solved 
and Nehru had become convinced that no true and lasting civiliza- 


tion could be founded on the pillars of hatred, force, coercion and 
violence. 


Though Nehru disliked violence intensely and though both as 
a freedom fighter and a politician he had always striven to 
strengthen the forces of peace both at home and abroad, yet when 
it came to identify non-violence with truth, he found himself ina 
difficulty. ‘‘What is truth is an ancient question to which a thou- 
sand answers have been given, and yet the question remains.” 
Whatever it might be, he was not prepared to wholly indentify 
truth with non-violence. Nehru did not take the principle of non- 
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violence to its extremes. He found in non-violence more a weapom 
of practical recessity than, unlike Gandhi, an ethical or religious. 
principle. Nehru accepted non-violerce as a practical instrument 
to fight the British. ‘‘Armed rebellion seemed out of the question 
for the Indian people’, he said. ‘In a contest of violence, the 
organized power of the British Government or any state, was far 
greater than anything that could be raised against it.’ Nehru 
knew that people could be taughi both violent and non-viclent revo- 
lution, but realized that the latter could lead to greater results. 


It may be well understood that inspite of his faith in and com- 
mitment to non-violence he did not proceed to develop a rigid ard 
dogmatic attitude towards non-violence. Violence was evil, but 
there were things which were greater evils than violence and where 
there is choice between two evils, we have to choose the 
lesser one. He wrote : “if this Congress or the nation at any future 
time cornes to the conclusion that methods of violence will rid us of 
slavery then I have no doubt that it will adopt them. Violence is 
bad but slavery is far worse.’ “I prefer freedom with violence to 
subjection with non-violence,” he said and made it clear that non- 
violence was ro infallible creed with him. 


Besides, Nehru knew all that Gandhiji meant by non-violence. 
Like the master be believed that inspite of its negative name it was 
a dynamic method and it was nota cuoward’s refuge from action, 
but the brave man’s defiance of evil and national subjection. Like 
Gandhiji’s his non-violence was also the non-violence of the brave. 
There is no room for weakness in Gandhiji’s scheme of non- 
violence. He knew and appreciated that to Gandhi where there 
was only a choice between cowardice and violence he would advise 
violence, and that GanJhiji would rather have India resort to arms 
in order to d2fend her honour than that she should, in a cowardly 
manner, become or remain a helpless victim to her own dishonour 
and that the non-violence of Gandhiji did not mean meek submis- 
sion to the will of the evil-doer, but it meant the putting of 
one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant. 


Nationalism, Internationalism, one world 
‘Nationalism has a place in each country and should be 
fostered, but it must not be allowed to become aggressive and come 
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in the way of international develapment,”? so wrote Nehru. He 
knew that without the spirit of national feeling or nationalism 
on the part of its citizen¢a country cannot make any progress, that 
on nationalism depends the unity and intergity of a nation. But the 
spi: *. of nationalism should be kept within limits. Nationalism is never 
incompatible with internationalism. A nation has its place in a world 
where several nations exist, the lives of all being interdependent. 
In the remote past characterized by the absence of means of com- 
munication and transportation one could afford to ignore the other 
nations of the world, But in the modern age life in isolation for a 
nation is unthinkable. Nehru wrote : ‘National isolation is neither 
a desirable nor a possible ideal in a world which is daily becoming 
more of a unit.’ Love for one’s country does not mean 
hatred for other countries. Humanity is one and _ indivisible. 
Geographical barriers which have given birth to different human 
groups in the form of nations or countries should not be allowed to 
com? in the way of thinking of oneness of the world and the com- 
mon interests of different countries. Nationalism that developed in 
Europe was responsible for innumerable bloody wars including the 
two great wars of this century. The world has already suffered to a 
colossal extent on account of narrow and misguided nationalism. 
The future of humanity is not safe if the same spirit is allowed take 
its hold of all countries of the world. Peace will elude our grasp, 
howevermuch we try, if we do not abandon the narrow nation- 
alistic approach to problem of the world. ‘The only possibility of 
achieving real peace lies in greater international eo-operation on 
every plane,’ Mr. Nehru wrote. 


" But it is wrong to suppose, according to Nehru, that nation- 
alism is an antiquated cult. It is still a living force in the history of 
modern nations. Nationalism had its ‘weaknesses, ideas began to 
percolate that the days of nationalism were over, and internation- 
alism in the shape of communistic or proletarian movements seemed 
to condemn nationalism’. But such developments did not make him- 
pessimistic regarding the present or future of nationalism at any- 
time. ‘‘He saw in his conception of nationalism not a narrow and 
fanatical urge but a healthy force.” It was an emotional attach 
ment to the mother land ‘‘conditioned and limited in mauy ways ’”’ 
For any subject country, Nehru said, national freedom must be the 
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first and dominant urge. He knew that it is a healthy force in 
a country striving for its freedom. It is utter absurdity to 
preach co-operation with a colonial power in the name of 
internationalism. Nehru exposed the hollowness of the people 
who thought or spoke on these lines. ‘‘Those who tell us so,” 
remarked Mr. Nehru when India was not free, ‘‘seem to imagine 
that true internationalism would truimph if we agreed to remain as. 
junior partners in the British Empire or Commonwealth of Nations. 
They do not appear to realize that this particular type of so-called 
internationalism is only an extension of a narrow British .Nation- 
alism.”’ 


Nehru synthesized the ideal of nationalism with that of inter- 
nationalism. Internationalism is an ideal worth being sought after 
only in a world where all nations participate in the universal 
endeavours on a footing of equality and national sovereignty. When 
such a state is achieved, to think only in terms of one’s own country 
and to iaealize and glorify only its own traditions, its own people 
and assert a sense of superiority will go against the spirit of true 
internationalism. He wanted the freedom of India so that she may 
discharge all her duties to the world as an equal partner in the 
comity of nations. 


From internationalism the next step is to the ideal of one 
world. In his speech delivered while inaugurating the Asian 
Conference at New Delhion March 23, 1947, Nehru said : “we 
have arrived at astage in human affairs when the ideal of one 
world and some kind of World Federation seems to be essential, 
though there are many dangers and obstacles in the way. We should 
work for that ideal and not for any grouping which comes in the 
way of this larger group. We, therefore, support the United 
Nations structure which is painfully emerging from its infancy. 
But in order to have one world, we must also, in Asia, think of the 
countries of Asia co-operating together for that larger ideal.’ In 
another speech delivered in 1949 Nehru observed: “‘we wish to 
have the closest contacts, because we do from the beginning 
firmly believe in the world coming closer together and ulti- 
mately realizing the ideal of what is now being called one world.” 
Like the English idealist T.H. Green, Nehru was convinced that 
the process of evolution of the world is taking us on to the ideal of 
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one world. The present system of national states evolved out of the 
multiplicity of groups and clans having common traditions; customs, 
manners and languages. The next stage is naturally the evolution 
ofa world state out of the multiplicity of national states. If we 
have faith in human freedom our faith in world order will auto- 
matically assert itself. The world is divided into so many: states 
and nationalistic tendencies are still the order of the day. This is 
due to the fact that we have not learnt to look upon man as man. 
When we shall have learnt that all life is one and different human 
beings living in any part of the world are the manifestation of one 
and the same spirit pervading all things animate or inanimate, 
the ideal of world a family will dawn itself upon us. The growing 
solidarity of the various peoples, their feeling of international 
fellowship and comradeship constitute a healthy angury for the 
evolution of the ideal of one world. Nehru believes that in the 
modern age of science and technology there is no choice before us but 
to work for the achievement of the ideal of world co-operation and 
world brotherhood. ‘The alternative to world co-operation,” he says, 
“is world disaster.” Nehru had faith in the United Nations Organi- 
sation, which he believed could become the basis of world govern- 
ment. He said in one of his speeches in the Constituent Assembly : 
“The United Nations, inspite of its failings and weaknesses, is 
something that is good. It should be encouraged and supported in 
every way, and should be allowed to develop into some kind of 
world government or world order.” 


Nehru, the World’s Pride Statesman 


{Extracts from Nehru’s speeches and writings on modern world 
problems) 


An untiring crusader for India’s freedom, Nehru’s vision and 
approach were always extensive. He thought for India in the context 
of the larger mankind scattered through the mighty expanses of this 
planet of ours. From the very beginning of his career as a statesman 
he had started thinking over various world problems He was firmly 
of the view that national péace and freedom could not be enjoyed 
in isolation. Every nation’s destiny was: inextricably linked with . 
every other nation’s. Hérnce he championed the cause of world 
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peace and strove and endeavoured to mobilize the thinking of the 
mighty world leaders possessed of the same concern for world peace, 
unity and freedom in favour of the realization of these ideals. That 
is why he succeeded in raising a viable structure of the policy of 
non-alignment which in course of time has led to the emergence of a 
formidable fraternity of non-aligned nations in the interest of world 
peace. He was against all types of exploitation, particularly of one 
nation by another and raised his voice against apartheid, colonia- 
lism, neo-colonialism and imperialism. A strong advocate of the 
rights of the people to national home, security, and honour he was 
never tired in condemning the Israeli intransigence against the 
Palestinians. Below are given priceless extracts, from his speeches 
and writings, bearing on the world’s burning problems : 


Non- Alignment 


We propose as far as possible to keep away from the power 
politics of groups, aligned against one another, which have led in 
the past to world wars and which may again lead to disasters on 
aneven wider scale. We believe that peace and freedom are 
indivisible and the denial of freedom anywhere must endanger 
freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. We are particu- 
larly interested. in the emancipation of colonial and dependent 
countries and peoples, and in the recognition in theory and practice 
of equal opportunities for all races. We seek no domination over 
others and we claim no privileged position over other peoples. But 
we do claim equal and honourable treatment for our people wherever 
they may go ; and we cannot accept any discrimination against 
them. (Broadcast September, 1946) 

We have proclaimed during this past year that we will not 
attach ourselves to any particular group. That has nothing to do 
with neutrality or passivity or anything else. If there is a big 
war, there is no particular reason why we should jump into it. 
Nevertheless, it is a little difficult now-a-days in world wars to be 
neutral.... | (Statement in Parliament December 4, 1947) 


_ What does joining a bloc mean? After all it can only mean 
one thing: give up your view about a particular question, 
adopt the other party’s view on that question in order to please it 
and gain its favour..It means that. and nathing else as far as I can 
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see, because if our view is the view of that party, there is no giving. 
up and we do go with that bloc or country. The question only arises 
when we are opposed to it on that point; therefore we give up our 
view point and adopt the other one in order to gain a favour. 
(Speech in Parliameyt March 8, 1948). 


--If by any chance we align ourselves definitely with one 
Power group, we may perhaps from one point of view do some good,. 
but I have not the shadow of a doubt that from a larger point of 
view, not only of India but of world peace, it will do harm. Because 
then we lose that tremendous vantage ground that we have of using 
such influence as we possess (and that influence is going to grow 
from year to year) in the cause of world peace - Our main stake in. 
world affairs is Peace, to see that there is social equality and that. 
people who are still subjugated should he free .. 

(March 8, 1948) 


When I say that we should not align ourselves with any: 
power bloc, obviously it does not mean that we should not be closer’ 
in our.relations with some countries than with others That depends 
on entirely different factors, chiefly.economic, political, agricultural. 
and many othér factors...While remaining quite apart from ‘power- 
blocs, we are in a far better position to cast our weight at the right 
moment in favour of peace, and meanwhile our relations can 
become as close as possible in the economic or other domain with 


such countries with whom we can easily develop them - . 
(March 22, 1949) 


When we say our policy is one of non-aligment, obviously we 
mean non-alignment with miiltary blocs. It is not a negative policy. 
It is a positive one, a definite one and, I hope, a dynamic one. But, 
in so far as the military blocs today and the cold war are concerned, 
we do not align ourselves with either bloc... The policy itself can only 
be a policy of acting according to our best judgement, and further-. 
ing the principal objectives and ideals that we have.... There is no- 
question of sitting on the fence or trying to woo this person or that 
person or this country or that country. We want to be friends with 
all of them. It is said there are only two ways of action in the world. 
today, and that one must take this way or that. I repudiate that atti-- 
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tude of mind. If we accept that there are only two ways, then we cer- 
tainly have to join the cold war—and if not an actual military bloc, 
at least a mental military bloc. I just do not see why the — possession 
-of great armed might.or great financial power should necessarily lead 
to right decisions or a right mental. outlook. The fact that I have got 
the atom bomb with me does not make me any the more intelligent, 
‘wiser or more peaceful than I otherwise might ha,e been. It is a 
simple fact, but it needs reiteration, I say this with all respect to the 
great countries. But I am not prepared even as an individual, much 
less as the foreign minister of this country, to give up my right 
of independent judgement to anybody else in other countries. That 
is the essence of our policy. (December 9. 1958) 
As I have said repeateldy, I do not like the word ‘neutral’ as 
being applied'to India. I do not even like India’s policy being 
teferred to as ‘positive neutrality’ as is done in some countries. 
‘Without doubt, we are unaligned ; we are uncommitted to mili- 
tary blocs ; but the important fact is that we are committed to 
various policies, various urges, various objectives and various 
‘principles ; very miuch so. When proposals have been made that 
we should form some kind of a bloc of ‘nutral’ countries, I have 
‘mot taken very kindly to them. WhileI do not like the system of 
‘blocs as such, we meet and discuss, have some measure of common 
thinking, sometimes common action, and we co-operate...and now, 
with a large group of independent ¢onntries from Africa also.more 
or less joining this unaligned group—nor a formal groyp—it has 
‘made a big difference, Whether it is in the United Nations 
-or elsewhere, this major fact is emerging, namely, that the world can- 
not wholly be disposed of by one mighty armed group or the other 
even though they play a great partin its affairs, the others have a 
say also and sometimes, an important say. The development is 
taking place because, inspite of the terrible importance of nuclear 
bombs and the like, human: beings and their ideas and their urges 
count. These provide the hope for the world. 
(Speech in Lok Sabha, November 22, 1960) 


_ Our capacity is limited, but we have a certain capacity, 
a certain strength, call it what you like. moral strength, 
or other strength. Let us use it properly, rightly, without 
force but with courtesy and with a friendly approach so that we 
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may influence those who have the power: of war -and. peace in their 
hands and thus try, if not to prevent war for all times, at any rate, 
to push it away so that in the meantime the world may learn better- 


the uses of co-operation, Then ultimately the world may put an 
end to war itself. 


(Belgrade, September 2, 1961): 


Broadly, non-alignment means not tying yourself off with 
military blocs of nations or with a nation. It means trying to view 
things, as far as possible, not from the miltary point of view, though 
that has to come in sometimes, but independently and trying to 
maintain friendly relations with all countries. 

(From Television interview with Mr. Adlai Stevenson and. Mr.. 
Arnold Michaelis, Washington, November, 12, 1961). 


Non-alignment has become a summary description of the 
policy of friendship towards all nations, uncompromised by adhe- 
rence to any military pacts.... Essentially non-aligment is freedom 
of action which is part of independence. This attitude no doubt. 
displeased some people to begin with, but it has been of service to 
the cause of world peace at some critical moments in recent history. 
A large number of countries, including most of the newly indepen- 
dent states of Asia and Africa, have adopted a similar outlook on 
international affairs... : 

(From an article published in ‘Foreign Affairs’, New York, 
April 1963) 

Non-alignment is not in itself a policy of ours or of any country. 
It is our reaction to events and, more particularly, it stems from our 
desire to maintain our independence of thought and action. It 
arose chiefly because of our desire not to get involved with the two 
power blocs. 

(From a Lok Sabha Speech, April 13, 1964) 
United Nations 


The Charter of the United Nations has laid down in noble 
language the principles and purposes of this great organisation. I 
do not think it would be possible to improve upon the language. 
The objectives are clear; our aim is clear ; and yet, in looking at 
that aim, we lose ourselves often, if I may venture to say so, in 
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smaller matters and forget the main objective that we were looking 
at. Sometimes it would seem that the objective itself gets a little 
clouded. 


I have no doubt that this Assembly is going to solve our 
problems. I am not afraid of the future. I have no fear in my 
‘mind and I have no fear, even though India, from a military point 
of view, is of no great consequence. I am not afraid of the bigness of 
great powers, and their armies, their fleets and their atom bombs. 


(Address at the U. N. General Assembly, Paris November 
8, 1948) 


We were taught by our great leader never to forget not only the 
‘objectives we had, but also the methods whereby we should achieve 
‘those objectives. Always he laid stress on this, that it was not good 
enough to have a good objective, that it was equally important that the 
ameans of attaining these objectives were good; means were always as 
important as ends. You will permit me to repeat here, because I am 
convinced that however good the ends, the larger ends of the United 
Nations or the lesser objectives which we may from time to time 
thave before us either as individual nations or as groups of naticns, 
it is important that we should remember that the best of objectives 
may not be reached if our eys are bloodshot and our minds clouded 
‘with passion. 

— Address at the U.N. General Assembly, 
Paris, November 3, 1948. 


It is true that the high hopes with which the United Nations 
Organisation was started have not been fulfilled. As the same time, 
there can be no doubt that the mere fact of its existence has saved 
us from many dangers and conflicts. Also, there is no doubt that 
in the world of today it is the only hope of finding a way for peace- 
ful co-operation among nations : 

— Message broadcast by the United Nations Radio network 
from Lake Success, New York, May 5, 1950. 


Arabs, Palestine 

In Palestine the British Government holds a mandate from the 
League of Nations. The people inhabiting it are predominantly 
Muslim Arabs, and they demand freedom and unity with their 
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fellow Arabs. But British policy has created a special minority 
problem here—that ofthe Jews—ard the Jews side with the 
British and oppose the freedom of Palestine, as they fear that 
this would mean- Arab rule. The two pull different ways and 
conflicts necessarily occur. On the Arab side are numbers, on 
the other side great financial resources and world-wide organisa- 
tions ot Jewry. S» England pits Jewish religious nationalism 
against Arab nationalism, and makes it appear that her presence 
is mecessary to act as an arbitrator and to keep the peace bctween 
the two. 


— Glimpses of World History, 1933. 


The major fact isthe growth of Arab Nationalism in a 
very powerful, resurgent way... we are convinced, however, 
that any effective solution must be based on the recognition 
of the dominant urge and force of this area, that is, Arab 
nationalism. Thus, any settlement must have the good will and 
co-operation of the Arab nations. 


Statement tn the Lok Sabha, August 14, 1958 


Ever since Israel came into existence, it has been a scurce 
of a constant irritation to the Arab countries. The invazion of 
Egypt by Israel two years ago is fresh in our memory. Apart 
from this there is big problem of the old Palestine refugees. The 
Arab countries have looked upon Israel as an outpost from wiich 
their freedom might any time be threatened. Israel, on the other 
hand, fears the Arab countries which surround it. There can be 
no real peace in the area till this difficult problem is settled in a 
satisfactory way. Naturally, settlement can be reached only with 
the goodwill of the countries of this area. There can be no 
settlement by war which, if it occurs, may well become a 
major war. I do not suggest that any attempt should or can be 
made to deal with the problem now. The question should not be 
raised at this stage, but will have to wait for sometime. Only when 
the other problems of West Asia have advanced towards a solution 
and the passions have cooled to some extent can this difficult pro- 
blem he tackled. 


—Speech in the Lok Sabha, August 14, 1957 
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Against Colonialism and Racialism 
Where there is continued domination, whether it is in Asia or 
Africa, there will be no peace either there or in the people’s minds 
else where. There will be a continuous conflict going on, continuous. 
suspicion of each other and continuous suspicion of Europe in the 
minds of Asia and, therefore, the friendly relationshlp which should 
exist between Asia and Europe will not come about easily. It is, 
therefore, important that all these areas of colonial domination 
should be freed and they should be able to function as free 
countries. 
— Speech in the Indian Council of World Affairs. 
March 22, 1949. 


After long years of alien domination, colonialism and suppres- 
sion, the countries of Asia and Africa want to think and act for 
themselves. They have rejected the idea of being told what to do 
and what not todo If they are convinced. of a particular line of 
action, they co-operate ; that is the basic idea, conscious or sub- 
conscious, in the mind of Africa which is changing with the speed | 
almost of lightning. That change has affected and: will affect 


the whole context of world events. 
Speech in Bangalore, January 17, 1960. 


Peace, Equality, Freedom 


In this conference and in this work there are no leaders and 
no followers. All countries of Asia have to meet el ed on an 
equal basis in a common task and endeavour. 

We have no designs against anybody ; ours is the great 
design of promoting peace and progress all over the world. 
For too long have we of Asia been petitioners in western courts. 
and chancelleries; that story must now belong to the past. We 
prepare to stand on our own legs, and. co-operate with all others 
who are prepared to co-operate with us, We do not intend to be 


the playthings of others. 
Peace can only come when nations are free and also when 
human beings everywhere have freedom and security and opportu- 


nity. 
— Speech at Assan Relaitons Conference, March 23, 1947. 


ae 
UNESCO 

Man does not live by politics alone, nor indeed wholly by 
economics. And so, UNESCO came to represent something that was 
vital to human existence and progress. Even as the UN. General 
Assembly represents the political will of the world community 
UNESCO tries to represent the finer and the deeper sides of human 
life and indeed might be said to represent the conscience of the 
world community. The problems we have to face, many and com- 
plicated as they are, will never be solved except on the basis of 
good morals and conscience. Itis for this reason that I beg of 
you, distinguished delegates from the nations of the world, to pay 
heed to this collapse of conscience and good morals that we see 
around us, for unless we do so, all our fine ideals and the good 

work you have done will be shattered into nothingness. 
—At the ninth Sesston of UNESCO on November d, 1956, 
the first conference to be held in Vigyan Bhavan after its ¢otupletion. 
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RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 


*““The world to-day is wild with the delirium of hatred, 
The conflicts are cruel and unceasing in any anguish, 
Thou giver of immortal gifts | 


Give us the power of renunciation and let life come to 
the souls that are dead.”’ 


—T'agore 


Rabindra Nath Tagore 


Life and Works— 


Among the modern literary luminaries of the world Rabindra 
Tagore occupies a very important place. He was the first Asian to _ 
receive the most coveted Nobel prize for literature. In profundity of 
thought, in the panormic description of nature and in the vivid 
and pictorial delineation of the various aspects of life he is unpara- 
lleled. His generosity of feeling, concern for humanity and the 
keenness of perception of beauty leave him no inferior to the world’s 
great giant Shakespeare. One whose own long life was a long saga 
of service and sacrifice, love and symbathy for man, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore has excelled all modern Indian writers in keenness of 
sensibility and range of vision. Besides, he was a nationalist and 
an internationalist both. An active crusader for the deliverance of 
India from myriads of evils which the British administration had 
bred and which the Indian people had inherited from their unhappy 
state of servitude and slavery, Tagore has carved out for himself an 
immortal niche in the galaxy of the greatest of the great sons of 
India. 


An illustrious son of an illustsious father, Rabindra Nath 
was born on 7th of May, 1861 at Jorasanko in Bengal. He 
was the fourteenth child of his parents. His father Maharshi 
Davendra Nath Tagore was a deeply religious man. He had 
adopted the monistic creed preached by Ram Mohan Roy. Belief 
in a single undivided Godhead, Brahma, sustained Davendra Nath 
during periods of crises and fortified his strength. The integrity 
and forcefulness of his character and his profound religious faith 
left an indelible mark on the mind of the young Rabindra Nath. 
Rabindra’s mother, Sarada Devi was a simple and unassuming 
lady whose care and affection were lost to Rabindra owing to her 
death when he was quite a child. The currents of three move- 
ments in the life of India met about the time Rabindra Nath was 
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born. One of these movements was religious, introduced by a 
great hearted man of gigantic intelligence, Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 
The second was the literary movement spearheaded by the effulgent 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, who lived long enough for Rabindra 
to him as the first pioneer in the literary revolution which occurred 
in Bengal. The third movement which started about this time 
in India was national, The revolt of 1857 had been crushed but 
the smouldering embers were again reviving slowly but surely. 
‘his movement had leaders from Tagore’s own family, his brothers 
aud cousins and other relatives, All these movements exercised 
deep influence on the impressionable mind of Rabindra and. made 
him what he was. 


Rabindra’s childhood was spent in the care of the house- 
hold servants who were instructed to restrict the movements 
of the children outside from the house. The child Rabindra 
craved for the beauty that lay in the midst of nature, the 
grass, the flowers, the clouds, the rains, the rivers and moun- 
tains. That is why when he grew up and had the freedom to 
enjoy the beauty of the outside world, he was fascinated by the 
colour and light which nature produced. 


Tagore’s primary education started in the Oriental Seminary 
where Somendra, his elder brother and Satyendra, his consin also 
studied. Here he was not to remain for long. He was put ina 
Normal School where he distinguished himself by securing the 
highest marks at the annual examination. Later he was removed 
along with Somendra and Satya to an Eurasian school called the 
Bengal. Academy. It was here that young Rabindra Nath sur- 
prised all the teachers and his school fellows, by composing excellent 
poems. The poet in him was recognised while he was yet so 
young. Song also came to Rabi hand in hand with poetry. His 
own father called him ‘‘the bulbul of Bengal.’ His poems and 
songs began to appearinthe Amrit Bazar Patrika anda family 
magazine, Bharati. While he was yet only sixteen years old he had 
written many fine pieces of poetry, criticism, and prose, which 
had unmistakably established the presence ofa great poet in him. 
On. September 20, 1878 Rabi sailed for England with his elder 


brother Satyendra Nath. He was admitted to the university of 
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London where he studied English Literature under the famous 
Henry Morley. He was in England for only a year and a half and 
he was able to study at the university not more thun three or four 
months. The tide of his poetry writing and music making had 
not slackened in the least while he was abroad. He contributed 
regularly songs and poems to Bharati. A radiant vision came to 
Rabindra in 1882 when he was twenty one years old. 


Rabindra Nath was married to Mrinalini Devi in 1883. 


He had now begun to participate in social affairs. He sang a 
song of his composition at the second session of the Indian National 
Congress which took place in Calcutta’ in 1886. He wrote con- 
tinuouly from the time of his marriage until 1890. The best of his 
writings at this time was Manast. 


Rabindra Nath founded s¢hool of his own, Brahmcharya 
Ashram at Shantiniketan on 22nd of December in 1901 Shanti- 
nikétan was, we know, a place for meditation which his father had 
founded and had dedicated to public use in 1898. This school 
in course of time grew to be the present Vishwa Bharati University 
in the rearing of which Rabindra Nath Tagore put in great effort 
and sacrifice. He faced great bereavements, one after the other, after 
founding his school. He lost his wife shortly after that. ‘Then he 
lost his second daughter. In. 1904, he lost a young man who was a 
son to him, Satish Chandra Roy. His father left for heavenly 
abode in 1905, and then in 1906 came the most grievous blow in 
the shape of the death of hisson Samindra. He bore all trials with 


patience but continued to nourish his school with care and 
endeavour. 


The grand day recognising Rabindra Nath’s magnificent 
achievement in literature came in 1913 when he received the 
Nobel Prize for literature for his collection of poems, Gitanjali. The 
name of Rabindra Nath became known all over the world after 


he received the Nobel Prize. One book sufficed to reveal the 
universality of his poetic genius. 


In his effort to bring about the synthesis of the cultures of 
the East and the West Rabindra Nath founded in 1918 Vishwa 
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Bharati which he dedicated to the people of his country on the 23rd 
of December 192}. 


Then followed a period of travels, at home and abroad, meet- 
ing with people of distinction, men of letters, artists, philosophers, 
scientists etc. both at home and abroad. He came into contact 
with Bergson, Sylvain Levi, Romain Rolland, Keyserling, Thomas 
Mann, Winternitz, Lesney, H.G. Wells, Bernard Shaw etc. His 
first formal meeting with Gandhiji took place in 1915 at Shanti- 
niketan. They discussed non-co-operation. It was on this point 
that the Mahatma and Tagore differed widely. Tagore could not 
endorse Gandhiji’s call to the students to withdraw themselves from 
institutions run by the Government. However, as the years passed 
by, Tagore and Gandhi eame closer to each other on national 
and international issues. When the evening of his life set in, Tagore 
developed taste for painting which reached its highest water mark 
when the poet was nearing the threshold of that great deliverer, the 
death. V’orks, novels, dramas, poems continued to come forth 
from his untiring pen until the last moment. On the 7th of 
August, 1941, the 22nd of Sravana, the poet left for heavenly 
abode. 


It is difficult to mention all the works the poet produced 
during his long life. However, his biographer Kshitish Roy has 
prepared a list of a few of his selected works with the year of their 
first publication which is given here as follows : 

Poetry : 

Manasi (1890). Katha (1900), Kahini (1900), Kshanika 
(1901), Naivedya (1901), Kheya (1906), Sisu (1906), Gitanjali 
(1910), Balaka (1916), Palataka (1918), Lipika (1921), Puravi 
(1925), Punascha (1932), Khapchhara (1937), Prantik (1938), Nava- 
jatak (1940), Janmadine (1941). 

Drama : 


Valmiki Pratibha (1881), Visarjan (1890), Baikunthar Khata 
(1897), Hasya Koutuk (1907), Saradotsaw (1908), Raja (1910), 
Dakghar (1912), Achalayatan (1912), Muktadhara (1922), Natir 
Pujah (1926), Rakta Karabi (1926), Tasher Desh (1933), Nritya- 
natya Chitrangada (1936). 
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Travel : 

Europe Prabasir Patra (1881), Japan Jatri (1919), Russiar 
Chithi (1931). 

Novels : 

Chokher Bali (1903), Gora (1910), Ghare Baire (1916), Yoga- 
Yog (1929), Shesher Kavita (1929). 

Essays : 

Panchabhuta Diary (1897), Vichitra Prabandha (1907), 
Charitra Pujah (1907), Sahitya (1907), Samuha (1908), Swadesh 
(1908), Samaj (1908), Siksha (1908), Sabda Tattwa (1909), Dharma 
(1909), Manusher Dharma (1933), Bharat Pathik Ram Mohan Roy 
(1933), Shantiniketan (1935), Chhandra (1936), Kalantar (1937), 


Visva Parichaya (1937), Banglar Bhasha Parichhya (1938), Sabh- 
yatar Sankar (1941). 


Memoirs and Letters : 


Jivan Smriti (1912), Chhinna Ptra (1912), Bhanu Singher 
Patrabali (1930), Chhele Bela (1940), Atmaparichaya (1943). 


Paintings : 

Chitralipi Vol. I (1940), Chitralipi Vol. II (1951). 
Stories : 

Galpaguchchha (1950), Galpa Salpa (1941). 


Songs : 
Gitabitan (1931) 


As an artist 


Rabindra Nath had poetry in his blood. Poetry came to 
him as spontaneously as breathing. In lyrical quality, he stands 
good comparison with Shalley and Keats. There is much of ethereal 
nature in his poetry as in Shalley’s, yet he keeps his feet firmly 
planted on the earth. His imagination sometimes runs riot and he 
seems to be lost inthe vortex of images, but he never fails to 
convey the message he wants to convey, The subjects of his compo- 
sitions are very many, but through almost all of them runs a 
single thread of the poet’s concern for humanity. His poetry 
reflects and reveals the sensitive side of the poet’s nature. His love 
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for the poor and the lowly, the dejected and the rejected; for the 
child and the infirm oldman ; his deep faith in nature and its effect 
on human beings, are superbly represented through the medium of 
his poems. Some of his nature poems resemble the Lucy poems 
of William Wordsworth, loaded with the some depth of feeling 
and poignancy of emotional appeal. 


Tagore wrote mostly in his mother tongue, Bengali and he 
himself translated many of the poemsin English. It goes to the 
credit of his unrivalled gift of transplanting the idea from one 
language to another that his English translations have succeeded 
in imbibing the spirit of the original. Perhaps no other poet in 
the world has attained excellence in this field in such a wide 
measure as Tagore. 


Tagore was not only an artist, but a crafsman who used and 
perfected the tools of Bengali poetry in a systematic and chiselled 
manner for nearly seventy years. From outward appearance 
Tagore’s versification seems to be crude, but there is depth and the 
blank verse he uses hasa music and melody of its own. Most of 
his poems are English renderings from Bengali. “The Child,’ 
published by Allen and Unwin, was the only poem directly written 
by Tagore in English free verse. His poems are marked by simpli- 
city of thought, clarity of expression and subtlety of effect. 
However, Tagore’s later Bengali poems became increasingly terse, 
luminous and precise in the use of imagery. His ideas are 
bathed in the spirit of mysticism and pantheism but clothed ir 
simple and graceful language. 


As a writer of fiction Tagore revolutionized Bengali literature. 
What is remarkable is the fact that the poet has been successful in 
preserving the mood of the original in his translations. His storie§ 
are fine pieces of workmanship and unparalleled in subtlety of 
effect. There runs through all of them a sense of sympathy, 
humanity and generosity. There is delicacy of touch in the 
stories where he deals with themes concerning children. Tagore’s 
characterization is supreme. The character of Rehman the fruit 
seller in ‘Kabulé wallah’, that of- Tara in ‘Runaway’ are specimens 
of master strokes in characterization. Inthe ‘Hungry Stones’ an 


atmosphere of mystery runs throughout. The delineation of the 
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hero’s dreamlife has been done with a masterliness of touch and 
vividness of outline. The writer has achieved superb succeess in 
effecting a verisimilitude between the moods of nature outside 
and what goes on within the minds and hearts of his characters. 
In his novels the writer is at his best so far as his descriptions are 
concerned. How he weaves the character painting with the des- 
cription and depiction of natural scenes and various moods of 
the natural phenomena is only to be wondered at. 


In his dramas, Tagere is the T.S. Eliot of India. His 
‘Sacrifice’ very much resembles Eliot’s. ‘Murder in the Cathedral 
so far as the creation of an atmosphere suitable to the subject in 
hand is concerned. All his dramas can be staged. Some of his 
dramas he saw staged in his own presence. In many others he him- 
self acted as one of the actors. He also tried his hand at dance 


dramas. His dance drama ‘Nrityanatya Chitrangada’ is exquisite 
in its conception and design. 


The creative variety of Rabindra Nath astounds critics of lite- 
rature. There is hardly any piece which can be called simply 
trash. Other forms of literature, essays, criticism, etc. poured forth 
abundantly from his pen. All his writings embody some message 
or the other, artistically conveyed. His eternal universalism finds 
satisfactory expression in all kinds of writing. And painting came 
to him late in life. Out of his sub-conscious these paintings 
poured like a flock of multi-coloured buds. Never before in the 
history of the world has a successful poet created so extensively 
ina sphere not his own, beginning in his old age. He turned to 
painting seriously while he was abroad. Nothing gave Tagore as 
much satisfaction as his paintings. 


Reformer and Patriot 


Tagore was not an ivory tower poet or philosopher. He had 
seen life in its essential aspects from close quarters. His heart 
bled when he saw the poverty and misery in India. He loved his 
country and its people. He sought to establish a bond of intimacy 
with the people of the country and in his writings he emphasized the 
the essential unity of India and called for emotional integration 


among the people of India. His participation in social and politi- 
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cal affairs began with his attending the second session of the 
Indian National Congress which took place in Calcutta in 1886. 
Standing in the Congress grounds Rabindra Nath sang a song of 
his own composition, 


At the call of our common mother 


We gather here together 

None is a stranger in his own home. 
Can brothers live without each other ? 
Wherever we may dwell 

Our lives are linked together. 

The call of our hearts brings us here. 
Who has not known this longing ? 


Tagore came face to face with the real life of his country 
when he took upon himself the responsibility of looking after the 
family estates and came to live in the countryside for the purpose. 
He became acquainted with the countryside, with village life, with 
the simple-hearted villagers and cultivators. He recognised in them 
his own people, members of a single large family, spread all over 
the country. He realized that no good could come to India until 
hope awakened in their hearts and voice was given to their needs. 
Can a country in which eighty per cent people live in the villages 
progress if the villages lag behind ? Like Gandhiji he realised that 
until these people, so dependent, learnt to stand on their own feet 
no one could save them, no king and no landlord, not even God 
himself. Rabindra Nath began to experiment with ways of improv- 
ing the life of the villages. One message of supreme importance 
that he gave to his tenants was equally beneficial to all the villagers 
of India. He said: “‘No one can help you but you yourselves, 
Work that you cannot accomplish singly, work that is of benefit to 
others, should be done together. When ten men work together 
they need not be afraid of either defeat or loss.” In this way he 
emphasized that the only thing that could tackle the problem of 
poverty of the Indian masses was co-operative effort. 


_ Rabindra Nath did participate to some extent in the transient 
movements of the day, but he was chiefly concerned with the root 
problems of the country. Village society, he said, is the core of 
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the country. “If the work of the fields can be well done, if the 
neglected arts of the village can be revived, if the villagers can work 
together and, relying upon their own strength, keep pace with the 
times and march forward, why should the country remain back- 
ward. In his essay, Swadesht Samaj, he propounded a plan of this 
kind in 1904. | 


He played a notable part in the freedom movement parti- 
cularly when Bengal was sought to be partitioned in 1905 by Lord 
Curzon. Both through his poetry and personal participation he 
provided the movement against partition with inspiration. In order 
to unite the Bengalies more closely he celebrated the Rakhi 
Bandhan in a novel way. And his patriotic songs, composed 
rapidly one after the other, swept the country. Tagore also 
worked for Hindu Muslim unity. Friendship must be established 
and maintained between Hindus and Muslims in the name of their 
common country, he said. In 1908 the Provincial Couference of 
the Congress met at Pabna and Rabindra Nath was elected the 
President. Once more he repeated what he said in his Swadesh 
Samaj, that there was no deliverance for India until the country 
men paid attention to the condition of villages. ‘The chief purpose 
of village work should be to base all endeavour upon the strength 
of self-reliance and co-operation. The patriotic zeal of Tagore 
came to be evidenced in full flash in 1919. The Jallianwallah 
Bagh massacre shocked his conscience. Finding that his country 
men were cowed with terror, he protested on their behalf, renoun- 
cing the knighthood which the British had conferred on him. Ina 
letter to the Viceroy he said that in a subject country, where innocent 
and unarmed people are shot down, any honour the rulers may 
bestow becomes unacceptable. 


Views on Various Subjects 


Tagore’s views on various subjects are very succinct and convin- 
cing. About art Tagore says that it is the expression of something sur- 
plusin man. ‘Man has a fund of emotional energy which is not all 
occupied with his self-preservation. This surplus seeks its outlet in 
the creation of art, for man’s civilization is built upon his surplus.” 
It has to be conceded, says the poet, that man cannot help revealing 
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his personality also in the world of use. But them self-expression 
is not his primary object. In every day life, when we are mostly 
moved by our habits, we are economical in our expression, fur then 
our soul consciousness is at its low level—it has just volume enough 
to glide on in accustomed grooves. But when our heart is fully 
awakened in love, or in other great emotions, our personality is-in 
its flood-tide. Then it feels the longing to express itself for the 
very sake of expression. Then comes art. 


Unlike Wordsworth, Tagore believes there is difference 
etween the language of everyday life and the language of poetry. 
Poetry tries to select words that have vital qualities — words that are 
not for mere information, but have become naturalized in our 
hearts and have not been worn out of their shapes by too constant 
use in the market. Also there is difference between the perception 
of an ordinary man and the perception of an artist. If an 
ordinary man is asked to draw some particular tree, he tries to copy 
every detail. But. when the true artist comes, he overlookes all 
details and gets into the essential characterization, 


Tagore had definite views on education. The object of 
education,. according to him, is to give man the unity of truth. 
Formerly, when _ life was simple, all the different elements of man 
were in complete harmony. But when there came the separation 
of the intellect from the spiritual. and the physical, the school edu- 
cation put entire emphasis on the intellect and on the physical side 
of man. We devote our sole attention to giving children informa- 
tion, not knowing that by this emphasis we are accentuating a break 
between the intellectual, the physical and the spiritual life. The 
true function of education is to draw out the best that is in man 
and to enable him to have an all round development of personality. 
Education transforms the whole man, suppresses the crude and 
baser side of life and awakens that which is true, good and 
beautiful. The purpose of the school, according to Tagore, is to set 
man free through the joyousness of his natural surroundings. The 
purpose of education is also to bring about the liberation of man in 
his human environment, in his relation with his fellowmen, 


About the medium of instruction Tagore . declared that, just as 
the child who is nourished by his mother’s.milk grows most healthy 
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and strong, the mind and the heart grow strongest when taught 
through the mother tongue. In his essay Siksher Her Pher, published 
in 1892, Tagore stated that if the country was to be truly educated 
it must be taught through the language of the country. 


Tagore, like Gandhi and Nehru, was a true internationalist. 
Yet like them he wanted the freedom for India so that the free indi- 
viduals of India might be able to play their useful role in tackling 
the problems of the world. Tagore was deeply steeped in Upanishads, 
and had imbibed their spirit of oneness of all life. It was this 
realization which led him tc found Vishwa-Bharati, where people 
from distant lands might come and the authors of the east and the 
west might mingle in the broad frame work of common humanity. 
He advocated co-operation among all peoples of the world. If men 
are to live as human beings they must associate together in the 
fields of knowledge, of humanity, of spiritual endeavours. 


Tagore was convinced that world peace could not be brought 
about by stockpiling of weapons of war or by ingenious diplomacy 
or by establishing only institutions entrusted with the task of 
establishing peace. His faith in education for that was great. He 
was firmly of the view that unity of mankind would be more easily 
attained through education rather than through anything else. 
Knowledge is more powerful than all the hydrogen and atom 
bombs put together. It is only through knowledge that a mind 
leads itself to the highest stage of man. Once one reaches that stage, 
malice, lust, hatred, jealousy, all enemles of peace vanish. Only then 
can we bring harmony to the world. 


Thus we find that Rabindra Nath Tagore was a many 
faceted personality. The width of his vision and the vast range of 
his activities amazed even the greatest of the great. He was a 
poet, a dramatist, a novelist, a story writer, a painter, a musician, 
a philosopher and an educationist. He was really a gem of humanity 
who by his calm effulgence and quiet radiance lighted the path of 
humanity groping in the dark to find its moorings. 


Tagore’s Faith 
(Extracts from Tagore’s writings) 


Trust love even if it brings sorrows. Do not close up your 
heart. 
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Men are cruel, but Man is kind... The false can never grow 
into truth by growing in power. 


Let this be my last word, that I trust in the love. 
Man’s history is waiting in patience for the triumph of the 
insulted man. 
Tagore’s clarion call to all the young nations — 
Come, young nations, 


Proclaim the fight for freedom 


Raise up the banner of invincible faith, 
Build bridges with your life across the 
Gaping earth blasted by hatred 

And march forward. 


Do not submit yourself to carry the 
burden of insult upon your head, 


Kicked by terror, 

And dig not a trench with 
falsehood and cunring 

To build a shelter for your dis- 
honoured manhood ; 

Offer not the weak a sacrifice to 
the strong 

To save yourself. 

In 1937, Tagore wrote his famous poem ‘Africa’, which shows 
his concern for the oppressed mankind. 

You are hidden, alas, 

under a black veil which 


obscures your human dignity 
to the 


Darkened vision of contempt. 


With man-traps stole upon 
You those hunters 


Whose fierceness was keener 
than the fangs of your wolves, 
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Whose pride was blinder than 
Your lightless forests, 


The savage greed of the 
civilized stripped naked its 
unashamed inhumanity. 

You wept and your cry was 
smothered 

Your forest trails became 
muddy with tears and blood 

While the nailed boots ofthe _ 
robbers left their indelible 
prints along the history of 
your indignity. 


Gandhi and Nehru 


The contribution of Gandhi and Nehru to India’s freedom is. 
imperishable. Both dominated the Indian scene during the struggle 
for freedom and acquired a niche for themselves in the category of the 
greatest of the great. But Gandhi was by far greater and loftier than 
his disciple, though in certain respects Nehru touched the heights as. 
yet untouched by any. Both were inspired by considerations of the 
good of humanity to the point of self forgetting and the story of their 
lives is an unmistakable and unforgettable saga of service and 
sacrifice. Both had the good of India at heart and yet their range 
of vision was wide enough to accommodate the humanity at large. 
Both were convinced of the fact that the good of mankind could be 
brought about by the deliverance of the enslaved humanity and 
therefore that India’s freedom ‘was important not only for the good 
of India alone but for the larger good of mankind. Their nationalism 
and internationalism were so woven in the fabric of their ideas that 
it was difficult to draw a line of demarcation between them. That is 
to say, it was difficult to pinpoint where their nationalism ended 
and internationalism began. No wonder, therefore, both were hailed 
not only as the champions of the rights and freedom of the Indian 
masses, but the advocates and upholders of human freedom and 
dignity in general. For such generous attitude of mind their spiri- 
tual upbringing was very much responsible. Mahatma Gandhi was 
deeply read in the Gita and the Upanishads which had propounded 
the unity of all life. Nehru had imbibed that spirit from his associa- 
tion with the Mahatma as well as from his secular environment. 
Both were apostles of peace and strove throughout their lives to help 
establish peace in the world. In this respect Nehru’s contribution is 
widely recognised because of his tireless championing of the cause 
of world peace and helping creating institutions in order to make a 
reality of his dreams. Gandhiji preached what he practised. Nehru 
preached and saw to it that what he preached was practised. He 
gave to the world the concept of non-alignment and lived to see 
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‘tt becoming a welcome formidable force in the interest of world 
peace. Gandhi, on the other hand, advocated simplicity in life and 
made sacrifice the cornerstone of his philosophy. There could be 
peace in the world if the individual was at peace with himself, 
hence he began with the individual and reached the wider man- 
kind. Nehru began with the nation and ended with the comity of 
nations. Both Gandi and Nehru were moralists par excellence but 
while Gandhiji’s moral conception of life was couched in ancient 
religious traditions, Nehru gave it no name, on the other hand, he 
Strove to take away any name if at all it had one. His was a practi- 
cal moralism shorn of all facade of ritualism. So was the case with 
Gandhiji. But Gandhiji’s deep insistence on truth had imparted to it 
an intensity rarely found in Nehru. To Gandhi, politics could never be 
separated from religion. Politics bereft of religion are a death trap that 
kill the soul, In essence, to both religion was a training of the heart 
and the mind and the spirit to move into the pastures of truth, 
goodness and beauty. The approach of both was marked by a sort 
of practicalism and pragmatism. 


In many ways Gandhi and Nehru were opposites. As Lord 
Brockway puts it : ‘‘Although he influenced, above all others, one of 
the most progressive events in history—the recognition by Britain of 
India’s right to independence—Gandhi was, in the real meaning of 
the word, a conservative’. Gandhi hated the impact which science 
has had on life during the last century. According to him most of 
our ills are due to crass materialism bred by capitalism which in 
fact is the outcome of the industrial revolution and advancement of 
science. He had an-anathema for. the machine age, the new 
atomic age. His ideal was the simple life of the village and its 
domestic crafts. The present industrialism had taken away the Man 
from man and had dehumanised him. His deliverance lay through 
reversion to the older and pristine values of simplicity and reduction 
of wants. 


Nehru, on the other hand, had always been a ‘‘Progressive. He 
does not quarrel with history. He hates the way in which science 
has been applied ; but he rejoices in the expanding powers of man. 
He believes that they can be used for the emancipation of the 
human race, and he sees his task as the aiding of this process’. 
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Nehru's progressivism led him to christen the factories and plants 
of India as temples ofnew India, as centres of pilgrimage for one 
who stood committed to taking India on the path of advancement,. 
prosperity and progress, 


Despite their fundamentally different social philosophies the 
two came to be wedded in sucha deep and close political partner- 
ship. Nehru could not resist the charm and magnetism of the 
personality of the man who was both saint and politician. He was 
deeply impressed with the way Gandhiji had led the war against. 
social discrimination in South Africa and had achieved astoundingly 
Positive results, Gandhi was essentially a man of action, dynamic: 
action, a quality which came to be demonstrated in all the struggles 
he sucessfully led against exploitation of man by man, ‘‘Gandhiji’s. 
utter selflessness, his entire fearlessness, his complete identification 
with the poorest peasant and the scorned ‘untouchable”, the beauty 
and kindliness and simplicity of his life—these won Nehru’s rever- 
ence.” The result was that the differences in their social outlook. 

never stood in the way of their close, intimate and deep relationship. 
Besides, as Lord Brockway puts it, Nehru found, too, that Gandhiji’s. 
sense of human values was his own, even if the Mahatma gave them 
differe pt intellectual expression, “‘Gandhi’s devotion to the peasant : 

that became Nehru’s first devotion also when he had seen for him- 
self the cruel privations under which they lived. Gandhiji’s passion 
for Hindu-Muslem unity ; the achievement of that became equally 
Nehru's mission, when he saw how both were humiliated by alien 
rule and exploited by economic privilege. Gandhi’s claim for the 
natural equality of all human beings, whatever their race : that was 
no less Nehru’s supreme motive. Spiritually Gandhi and Nehru. 
were one in all these essential principles, however different their 
conceptions were of the way of social advanes.” 


Nehru appreciated the fact that “there was something in 
Gandhiji’s philosophy which was intune with the mind and spirit. 
of India. Gandhiji’s saintly character, his manner of thought and 
life, the example of his own courage and sacrifice, his voluntry 
abandonment of all material possessions, the sincerity of his religion— 
these were in tune with the soul of India and only Gandhi could 
bring about the spiritual revolution which must precede India’s 
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political revolution.” Nehru appreciated all this and ‘“‘devoted him- 
self loyally in service of the man destined by history to lift India 
from its knees , to give it the spirit to stand erect, the conscious. 
equal to all.” At thesame time, Gandhiji's love for Nehra was 
deep and abiding. Gandhiji’s faith in the intellectual moral and 
spiritual capacity of Nehru was unshakable. He felt that he 
{Nehra) alone amongst al! the actors that adorned the stage of the © 
Indian political scene immediately after the achievement of inde- 
pendence, could be a trusted and reliable captain of the Indian 
‘ship and hence he declared without mincing any words that the 
nation was safein his hands. And his words came out to be true. 
The rapid progress that India made on all fronts during 
Nehru’s stewardship is enough testimony to the power he com- 
manded. Ganahi and Nehru stand side by side in deep and un- 
fathomable spirit of love and understanding in the unfolding history 
of modern India. This association fora pretty long period was. 
“an epicin human co-operation. Their names are indissoluble in 
the record Of India’s struggle for freedom. So eae as history i is. 
written and read, they will be remembered together.” 


Tagore and Gandhi 


Gandhi, Nehru and. Tagore adorn the spectacle of Indian 
history with a rare effulgence and beauty. They are, in the firma- 
ment of India’s life and thought, conspicuously luminous stars 
whose light showed the way to the toiling Indians masses struggling 
to project their self-esteem and dignity in the multitude of indi- 
viduals all over the globe, removed the darkness from the minds 
of the larger humanity and leftan undying heritage which the 
posterity will. ever be drawing inspiration and guidance from. 
‘Tagore and Gandhi both believed in the divinity of humanity. To 
both God lived in man particularly in the poor, the down-trodden, 
the oppressed and the unprivileged. It became their life’s mission 
to lift them to a level of dignified existence, to wipe tears from 
every eye, to infuse a message of hope in the sorrow-beaten breast 
of humanity. While Gandhi sought to achieve the ideal by working ~ 
with the poor and the needy, made dynamic action the cornerstone 
ofhis philosophy, svothed the injured heart of humanity with the 
balm of love and sympathy, Togore sought to delight their soul 
with the rhythm and melody of his song. ‘To Gandhiji the world 
was the office of the Almighty, to Gurudev it was the Garden of 
God. But both lived a strenuous life, one making work joyous, 
the other making the creation of joy his work.” 

Both lived for truth and incessantly struggled to vindicate that 
truth is God and God is truth. But while Gandhiji sought to 
realize the ideal through devotion to Duty, Tagore did so through 
worship of Beauty. Both were deeply religious but scorned ritual- 
ism. Both loved and respected the varied ways of thought and 
action followed to reach the self-same goal of Truth, but both kept 
their feet firmly planted in the root of Indian culture and tradition. 
Both believed in the power of prayer. Gandhi said more than 
once that he could live without food for some days, but he could 
not live even fora moment without prayer. Tagore, too, had his 
regular hours of silence daily. Both were lovers of harmony, to 
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both there must be a harmonious growth of the body, mind and 
soul. Hence both stressed the value of manual labour for all those 
who lived by their intellect. On education also both had by far 
the similar views. Education seeks to achieve a harmonious 
development of the individual’s personality. To them both edu- 
cation is a means towards the attainment of God. As Shree 
Gurdial Mallik puts it: “Indeed, education is Yoga,—the integ- 
ration of man in the consciouness of God and in that of the commu- 
nity, thereby promoting and propagating the perception of the 
unity of the spirit and spirit of unity.” 


Both were champions of liberty. But unlike many western 
thinkers they began with the liberty or the freedom of the spirit. 
Political freedom is of no avail if the people are enslaved to vices 
galore, if they are not inspired by the spirit of ‘free enquiry, if they 
are subject to temptations of temporary advantage. ‘‘Self govern- 
Ment is a spiritual value. Gurudev called it freedom of the spirit, 
while Gandhiji called it soul force. Therefore, all aspects of a 
country’s life must eventually converge on a realization of, and 
reorientation to this truth.’ ‘‘Gurudev aroused the urge and 
enthusiasm for freedom of India through his songs, so to speak, and 
Gandhiji concretized the spirit of patriotism through constructive 
work for the total well-being of the people. Thus, they collaborated 
with each other in winning freedom for the country, and became 
skilful instruments in the hands of History.” Both believed that 
freedom and responsibility go together. A people who have a little 
sense of responsibility and obligation towards their fellow men have 
no right to freedom. As Sri Mallik puts it, “the soul of self govern- 
ment is the ceaseless spirit of self-dedication to the service of 
humanity. For such urge, essence, aspiration and activity are the 
apex of atruism, and that is why, the service of humanity is 
reckoned as the service of God. Afcer all, God is you, I and he, 
alltaken together.” “Thus, Gandhi and Gyrudev both grew in 
the garden of God’s heart which is the heart of humanity. And so 
the fragrance of their life will never die, as God never dies.”’ 


Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Rabindra Nath Tagore 
are the three great luminaries who have joined the galaxy of 
the great in the firmament of the history of India. This book 
- concise and clear the role of these three great leaders played 
in the struggle for National Independence. The author have 
endeavoured to give a brief and yet systematic and clear ex- 
position of the thoughts and ideas of these three great figures 
of our times. The readers, especially the candidate preparing 
for the Civil Services Examination, is introduced directly to the 
contributions, rich and distinct, in their particular field, of each 
separately. 

itis hoped that the reader will find this presentation useful and — 
rewarding. 3 
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